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Bell System 
Cable Splicers 
Flown to Europe 


IF YOU'RE WAITING FOR A HOME TELEPHONE we'd like to thank you for being so patient, 


You can be sure we are doing everything we can to make the widest possible use of available equipment. 


Members of a Signal Battalion string telephone cable beside bombed bridge. This is the type of work for which the Army needed civilian volunicern 


ae 
Senp thirty cable splicers im- 


mediately”. . . that was the gist of 
an urgent request from the Army 
shortly after the Normandy 
break-through. 

The men were needed for 
building communications lines be- 
hind the retreating Nazis. Signal 
Corps forces already there were 
doing a great job but they needed 
help — and quick! 

Many telephone men _ volun- 


teered for this emergency over- 





seas duty. A number weie 
selected, granted leaves of ab- 
sence, given physical examina- 
tions and flown across the Atlantic. 


There are 59,000 Bell men and 
women in uniform. Practically all 
the Bell System manufacturing 
facilities are on war work. That's 
the way we know you’d want it to 
be — even though it means wait: 
ing for home telephones. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE ALLEGED FAILUR IGENCE 
services On the eve oi the German counter<ofiensive stemmed 
not from lack of information but from inability to interpret 
it correctly. It is sometimes overlooked that we have the same 
difficulty in regard to political problems. In the days of the 
Murphy era, our State Department surely had a great deal of 
information about what was going on in North Africa and 
inside France. But it dismissed the De Gaullists as an extrem- 
ist minority and General de Gaulle himself as a good soldier 
with too many ambitions and without any substantial follow- 
ing or sense of political reality. Of De Gaulle’s “incapacity” 
to deal with high problems of policy we had proof in the 
results of his last visit to Moscow. On the other hand, Prime 
Minister Churchill, unless his Ambassador in Athens ts the 
most snobbish of snobs, must have had information about 
what was going on in Greece. But his passion for kings and 
for reactionary solutions to contemporary issues led him to 
read intelligence reports wrongly and to minimize the in 
fluern e ol those “cufiians” whom he insulted in the Hiow se 
of Commons and with whom he met in Athens a few days 
later to find a way out of the terrible mess he and his g 
erals had created. The entire handling of the mo 

tance in Europe shows the same inability to read 
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“nce reports intelligent 


I | 
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while the rightist bands Battalion and the 


The NATION 
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Brigade—still remain potent factors and b 
guaranties are given for a fair plebiscite 
ections, then he wiil 


n the other 


solution—one that respects 
to work itself out on both the political and m 
here will indeed be cause for optimism, in 
otesque and provocative comedy enacted by 
Chur ull in Athens. 
~ 
HENRY WALLACE’S LAST SPEECH BEFOR!I 
vacating the office of Vice-President was worthy of the 
mm. liberal hopes for the future are pinned. In 
ss before the American Statistical Association Wa! 
recommended enactment of a full-employment nati 
budget along the lines of the Murray bill discussed in 
week's Nation. The outgoing Vice-President compared 
bill with similar measures now under discussion in Engla 
and Australia, emphasizing ‘public responsibility for m 
taining a high level of general purchasing power.” 1 
essential idea, Wallace said, “is that the federal governn 
is ultimately responsible for full employment and can d 
charge its responsibility only by planning in advance to syn- 
chronize all of its programs with the programs of pris 
eaterprise so that the whole national income will be ma 
tained at the full-employment level.” The bill would provide 
for sulficient government investment each year to fill the ¢ 
between planned private investment and the volume n¢ 
ry to create jobs for all. Wallace stressed the internatic 
as well as the domestic importance of the Murray bill; the 
United States is the world’s largest market, and unemp! 
ment here would undermine world price levels and trade 
would be fortunate, indeed, if Wallace were to take over t! 
Department of Commerce in the new Roosevelt Adminis 


tion and operate it in the light of these policies, 
wa 
WHEN BOSTON BITES A BOOK IT IS NOT NEW 


but when a Boston judge dismisses a charge of obsceni 


> 


and, in the bargain, says that policemen and detectives a 
judges of the Municipal Court, including himself, are no 
qualified to pass on the literary value of books, it is wo 
honorable mention. A clerk at the Dartmouth Book Stall + 
haled into court for having sold a copy of Erskine Ca! 
well’s “Tragic Ground” after the Watch and Ward So 
had complained about it. The detective who arrested t 
clerk cited a passage in the book about a woman being w1 
a man who was naked to the waist. Judge Elijah Adlovy 
of the Municipal Court was not impressed, He cited by 
comparison “some of the dancers at some of the shows in 
town” who continue to be unarrested. He then asked ths 
detective if he had read “Anthony Adverse” or “Gone with 
the Wind.” Detective Blake replied that he had not, where- 
upon Judge Adlow observed, “That's the trouble with the 
Police Department. They haven't a big enough library.” He 
went on to say that it “is not for me or for you to try to 
establish the literary tastes of the community.” To be sure, 
he could not help indulging in a little literary criticism him- 
self. He said that ‘Tragic Ground” was a dull book—"‘one 


you would have to chaia yourself to a chair to read’ —but he 
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can hardly be blamed for exercising any reader's prerogative. now less disposed to picture him as t t f the 
We are glad, incidentally, to learn that legislation is to be American way. Although Mark Sullivan con \ 





introduced at the next session of the Massachusetts legisla- the government's procedure with ala even his | - 
, = . " } eo tis ' } | ' f 
ture by which the book and not the clerk who sells it would jost much Of its springtime f n. loal of t 





be on trial. If Boston must make its periodical sallies into United States, it seems, Sew A 5 | an old 
censorship, let it pick on the author or the publisher and bore with an Obsession 


not the clerk who sells a book. The author and the publisher ihe familiarity of the A. { not 
may at least be presumed to have read it. Munimize the tance ol t M 
Vitai re rl J n I 
>- 
chapters. Ti new f. rs may a \ 1 lot ot 
, . oye y — . uy ~~; me . ; , : 
CANADA'S DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS Aven rs have cooled 


c s; the counterpart of our State Department. It is a pleasure, For one th he clash o latat \ 1A 


therefore, to report that its new ami idorial appointments can arm w en: lL in tl I low t 
the United States and Mexico, which take effect this fichting of the v Thi 

| month, show vision and democratic insight. The nw ambas- anyo to ren a private \ with the governme: S 
sadors are young career men of distinguished record and lib- ondly, in the current showdown, the payment of back w ; 
eral outlook. Both are distinctively Canadian. Ne ther bears owed to Ward employees was as | 1 of the d : 

the slightest resemblance to the stuiied-shirt or school-tie as the celebrated mainte of-1 ber Heret 
| lomat. Lester B. Pearson succeeds Le:rehton McCarthy in fore Avery and | legal n Tey ha valiantly 1 { 
Washington. He is competent, active, and blessed with a that they were battling for a red A ican principle, that 
L sense Of humor. He has held important posts in Ottawa an i maintenance of mei rship was a violatior the rights of 

: London, and since coming to Washington as Minister-Coun- free men, that they could not yield witheut mitting tl 
Ss selor in 1942, has assumed several impertant positions in enslavement of their empl » under union tyranny. The 
ivate UNRRA and other United Nations cominittees. Huch Keen- merits of that argument have been thoroughly exploded by 
n leyside entered the diplomatic service in 1928, the same now; but at least it could be couched in pretty phr by 


a year as Pearson. Previous to that he had had a distinguished public relations men. 


ademic career as a teacher of history in British Columbia The strike of Ward workers in D it, howe 
nd in Syracuse and Brown universities. He served in the lighted the disclosure that Avery was no less tenacious in 


Canadian legation in 7 


( y okyo, rose to be Assistant Secretary resisting wage f in gs ol the WLB than tn challenging its 
of State for External Affairs in Ottawa, and at the time cf maintenat f-membership order. D tives calling for 1 
I 
his new appointment was acting chairman of the Canadian- creases in substandard wa had been s1 atically tenor 


> | ’ “J } 4 , e , ' 1 ! é | 
United States Joint Board of Defense. The appointment of The union had fought vainly for pa t of several hundred 
i } 1 ‘ » 1 P ] ' } | » - ‘ - " j 7 
, top-career cipiomat to the Mexican embassy sug- thi ind dollars in back v ages accumulated s1 the board $ 


1 liberal d 
gests that ¢ anada is gaining a new appreciation of its role in decision was hande fjown. As William H. Davis, WLB 


inter-American affairs. chairman, poi 1 out, the wage-stabilization program 1s 
docmed tf it is cat nto t Dy « ( rs only % ! 


| Avery's Last Stand Ajit negate, Mr, Duis abo o cc th ms 7 


4 N MOST surface details the latest episode in Sewell for the prosaic business of thwarting a wage increase awarded 
¢ Avery's sitdown strike against the United States govern- by the WLB. With this revelation Avery's heroic stature 


4 < 


1! ! - fare n T) ty ‘ ; 1 lees ] ] +} } 
nt resembled his previous performances. Lhis time, it ts snrank a iittle further; the odor of sw Op! hods be 
, , 14 t } ’ } + } } 
true, he yielded possession of his open-shop fortress without came mcre distinct. 
} + + f cr hree > ] 1 lalaat +. . + ] eles } . — . , 
physical resistance. After a three-and-a-half-hour debate with The government clearly had no al itive except s¢eiz 
4 < 4 s 


the army major directing the occupation, he walked out Failure to act would have wr 1the WLB. It v | have 


nescorted. Otherwise the scenario was lar; ly unaltered shattered labor confi in that tribunal 1 
Once again he had stubbornly defied War Labor Board wav2 of strikes, affecting plants engaged directly in war 
= lirectives which had been unanimously indorsed by the | production as weil as civil: ente! Desp th 
Me dustry members as well as by the public and labor members sistence of some so-called left-wing C. I. O. leaders that 
ie of the beard. Once again his intransigence provoked a walk their members will refrain from sti rear | 
9 
7 out of Montgomery Ward employees. Once again he jeo; cation, no realistic Jabor cbservers believe this restraint v 1 


ardized the whole structure cif r-time mediation machiner have been widely imitated if A d 
Once again the President and part of the army had to take The whole foundation of industrial peace rests on employer 
‘ time out from the war to quell Sewell Avery's rebellion. as well as employee compliance with WLB dire 
As in the case of John L. Lewis's successicn of es, Labor unrest owing out of delays in board prox 
.  £ 4 j 
the repetitiousness of Avery's tactics may have destroyed the and strict application of the Little Stec! formula, has alread 
rt 


ardor of some of his initial backers. Even the Union League achieved explesive proportions 


: , 
COai Strike 


n some places. One effect 
Club diehards must find his behavior a trifle monotonous management sitdown strike against the board could lead to 


many of the editorial writers who championed his earlier wholesale disruption on the home front. 
stand—in the months preceding the national e!ection—are We do not see how the federal court in Chicago, to which 
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war is nearing its end 


agony of the enemy may drag on, but final defeat 
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problem is no longer the noli me tangere 





idiator gets when he is over-confdent 


the great untouchable unmentionable of Allied diplomacy; 
Those who a few months ago were playing up to various little 
chieftains of the Spanish factions today cast them off dis 
YYhat I am asking is that the situation of Snain be 
clarified so that, after t final destruction of the Axis, we 
can avoid being relegated to the corner of the vanqui shed by 
the very people who brought about our defeat. And so t 
v. void the interferences by remote control and the dis 
! efforts of supposed friends acting unofficially ; for they 
could handcuff the will of our i cpl » and block the peacelt 
transition from practorian tyranny to the Icyal regime of 
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id then, too, when yiticians are removed trom the con- 


it observation of the people, they run a little wild 


»>r 


But Iet me ask you Americans? Do not 


omething, you 


! ' 1 OY 
sapreements taxe place in all democracies, even sometimes 
the midst of a war? New, if the Spanish Republic were a 


totalitarian regime, there we 


The 


to the rights of people in the 


irs ago, then the thing to do 1s 


The NATION 


would be smothered by repression and terror, We are 


erals and democrats, and because we are we have got to try 


to overlook the spots that mar the beauty of our systen 
maybe clean them up or at least touch them up. 
But let our friends rest assured that when the mo 


comes we will all of us prove capable of surmounting 


animosities and our discords as we did in 1936 when 
war | 


in Spain a stable, tolerant, and progressive republic, a re; 


lic without vengeance 
s h ar , ual VA in av 


the one pledged by our government during the war, with tle 


unanimous approval of the parliament and the people, rt 
an amnesty full of tricks and traps like those proclaimed by 
Franco. Our republic will be strong because it will be built 
upon, and cemented by, the will of the Spantsh peo; 


Because it wiil be ve 


r f y 
trong, 


its inspiration from the humane 


! } . . asta > T 
peoole. It will bring about a nation-wide reconciliation. For 


4 


without reconciliation there can be no future for the Spain 


that is to play her part in the creation of the new world of 


pea ms li 


erty, and progress, 


Var Fronts 


BY CHARLES G. BOLTE 


FREWITH some re! ms on 19-14 and resolu- 
tions tor 194 
Lh last three KS pray he old year a bad 
name, and it departed unwe The new uf ed without 
ers, in my vicinity at least, and it ist have been the 
f in the 1 nportant piaces oO the yrid at that mo t—- 
bDastog Roche! rt, t Dan ( rth ot Buda st, Min 
foro, the air « Milan, the 4 ; of Burma. I never 
knew a more restrained J bile Li only toast was a grim 
on Contusion to t ( 1y'—and it was heartfelt, for 
re were sevecrfai yuully veterans ana serv e@e men in the 
mm” 
Which illustrates well-known fact, d lt of com 
rehen n by the new »r half’’ of the world, the group 
that’s not | ! servic the farther you are from the 
fiehtine. the more you worry about the war. | best New 
Year's Eve I eve iad is in 4 o two years azo. A ho! Ing 
cot 4 d I ‘ | i | in, d I l f | Siz i 
lous dinner at t lu Turf, top it with brandy 
iro » Cyy us (nat ta I } 1nti-I ree fron just d 
1 st body $s rad We loved 1 went back to 
he pul l were } rd ! bottle of rye 
1 we it on U 1 « 1 Georgia flier m les o fi n 
1a netly 1 Win rion Ol Auld | g oyn , the 
top part ta by tf \ ) ry nigot oa his paiety 
» the face of pain " ol of our D friends in 
ward had just had | second foot amput ted-—was not 
itched in New Y last week-end, and I found my self 
an old bore 1 y for t col iny of Hector Thon 
) Pat Hick (; a ( to in ] th P [ night nurse, 


In’t the military critics pick a Ten Best of 


the Year list, like the theatrical fellows? Viewing 1944 u 


' ' ’ . 1 
partially, and with an admitted leaning toward the grotesque 
in war, one would singie out 

The Red Army all year, for engaging the bulk of t 
German divisions, in Lictil y the heaviest casualties, Carrying 
forward the preatest offensive 

Thea ¢ lac nf the Rus: \e ffe cive 

in rst six Gays Of the Kussian summer offensive, 
which major fortresses, inclu ling Vitebsk, were reduced 


Italian offensive, combining forces 


from the main front and from the Anzio beachhead, which 


£umeOxXanacer©r § spring 


smashed and tricked the Germans below Rome and liberated 
that city without a batile inside its limits. 

The invasion of Western Europe, for which the keen 
] “One 


analyst Marshal Stalin provides the best citation: 
must admit that the history of war does not know any 


. 


such undertaking so broad in its conception, so grandiose 


in tts scale. and so mastet: 


’ 


y in its execution.” 


Tlie one-two operation on the right flank of the beach- 
head when General Bradley broke through and General 


t out into the clear. 


— 
rs 


hitter advance of the British and Cana- 
dians on the left tlank at Caen, which made this possible. 

tion of Walcheren Island, finally open- 
to Arnhem and the 


} ¢ : 
jne air-Dorne delivery or troops 


stand the Red Devil paratroop division made there (with an 
implied criticism of the operation’s planners: because they 
sent a boy to do a man’s job—a British critic said last week 
it was Eisenhower's fault for not following through on 
the ground with ten divisions, but I've heard an American 


ry because he allegedly said he could 


broke over us. And rest assured also that there will be 


grounded on a sweeping amnesty |ike 


1eruus, and its generosity will 


traditions of our 
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+ without American help. This illustrates the dith- 
‘ 


A 


. » . ] - } P 
getting intelligence in war time; aisO Of DeIng a 
ritic. if you place honesty above chauvinism). 
, ) J 


J 
be 
a 
£ 


United States Strategic Air Force in Europe, especially 


fi f week 


in February when it broke the back of the 


United States Marine Corps, especially for Saipan 


¢ a | Peleliu. 


« 


United States Pacific Fleet, especially Task Force 


for whole year, highlighted by the great victory 
the Second Battle of the Philippine Sea. 
lanpanese offensive in China, which cut the country 
1 probably forced a revision of our Pacific strate; 


» German recovery in the fail, es 


ffencive Rriti 1 ntruy ¢ ) ‘ had ee ‘ 
ensive. A British infantry Captain Said, he VY dicd 
d I J 









progress was made in liberating further di 


So in history the Americans bear equal 
the British tor killing Greeks. 


i nb] + Ce 
ior puo ic Oulrage. 


My New Year's r lution is to | cI ¢ ina 
maxe lewer preaictt ns. Let us theretore ne 
condemn Mr. Stimson for his statement that G 
counter-offensive will shorten the war. It is s y enous 
that it has been held, that General McAulitt { ‘Nut 
that Genet | Patton succe stully swung his army tore pi 
a 90° change of advance, that progress toward the Meus« 


} } ! 1 } 1 
has been halted, that the drive to Liege has been cut off 


: , ’ ’ 
The chances of n Py gy OW the saisenft, Ggestroyinyg a dozen 
i é 


best German divisions, and therctore reall! 


hartenin hea ‘ P uy lary } } 
shortening the war now seem slim. The terrain is bad, th 


lateral communications are worse, the enemy is determine 


Fi ad | a 7 
o hold his ga rils 


aim of relieving pressure on thi 

Aachen and Saar fronts has been achieved; plans for our 

winter offensive are certainly gone askew. The enemy has 

hieved what must have becn his primary objective: to 
1in time, ¢ for training new divisions, time for ven 


' ' , 


ance weapons to do further work, me in which political 


| Nations and give 


1 ‘ ne } ] 
the e! y his only chance for a negotiated peace. Our abi 
’ a f O + +) Ln s . a 
ing re n for 1945 must therctore be to support our 
armed ior ; by refusing to become disunit¢ 1, the reby con- 
tributing to the toast of the young veteran: Confusion to 


fumbling with I. G. barben 


. 1, the Germans, as well or better than in 1940. 
"| eems to be a good many of them left.” 
1 bravery of American doughfoots in meeting tl 
counter-offensive, especially at Bastogne, St: Vith, Stavel 
[he performance at year's end of some American pilots 1 
| 10 shattered a Japan St ply co mn by [| Zing 
dispersing its vehicl (cle; ants) into the jung! 
I the list numbers fifteen. It was a big year 
Ny ly ever reads the communiqués, printed in six-point 
which is probably why there has been no public out 
er the recent batch from R They are issued at 
I idquart +k and l t ly they ! ve incitud i a section 
1 “Land Forces, Gr ,’ starting off thus: “Good 
BY £. FP. 
W ashi ton, December : 
SYONE who thinks that s vision of German 1 
dustry could prove effective in preventing renewed 
war preparations would do well to make a study of 
the operations of the Alien Property ¢ lian in the last 
r and in this one. We failed miserably to prevent key 
German American firms from sli ping back into German 
nds after the last war and we are failing again. If we do 
$0 poorly in supervising German concerns in the United 


States. is there much chance that we would d 


n supervising German concerns within the Reich? 


Woodrow Wilson warned Congress on May 30, 1919, 


| 


“The German chemical! industry was and may well be again 


1 


a thoroughly knit monopoly, capal le of exercising a com- 


petition of a peculiarly insidious and dangerous kind.” Just 


+ 


dangerous and insidious has been demonstrated by rev- 
elations made since Pearl Harbor of the part played by I. G. 
Farben, directly and through its American subsidiary, Gen- 
eral Aniline and Film, in restricting the production in this 
country of a long list of basic war materials, from alum- 
inum and magnesium to synthetic rubber and dyestuffs. 
But not long after Wilson’s warning, in that very same 
year, the Germans laid the foundation for their comeback 


in the dyestuff, chemical, and drug markets of the Western 


STONE 


Her Our first fatal step was the licensing of Kut 
{ | a Ci iny to ré fe Mporcs irom the 
Bar A ny, one ol the ! s in the Re 1 which 
later ft ; s&s. J n ses. were granted 
ithe 1 the Chemical Found 1 ¢ hed by Cons $ 
held the enemy patents er which these same produ 

ould have been manufactured in this country. The second 
fatal st v the s by Wilson’s Alien Property Cu 

todian of the plant and patents of t German Bayer Con 

pany, another member of the I. G. Farben family, to Ster! 


ing Products. ‘The Sterling company promised faithfully 


never to permit the return of these assets to a German con 


j 


cern, and the Alien Pro Custodian, in authorizing the 


sale, found “no trace of German infh near or re 


mote—in the company.” Within a year Sterling had secretly 


undertaken to pay the parent Bayer company in Germany 


0 per cent of it A 


profits on Latin American drug sales 
evelt even more 


Wilson 


several occasions 


Post-war revelations have made Mr. Ro 
keenly aware of the danger than was Woodrow 
The President has pledged himself on 
never to permit the return of seized German patents and other 
properties to German ontrol. His Alien Property Custodian, 


Leo T. Crowley, has declared that he is faithfully carrying 


out these policies. In the first annual report under govern- 





8 


ment management of General Aniline and Film, I. G. Far- 
ben's $70,000,000 American subsidiary, Crowley said “‘it 


was the government's policy that the company never should 
return to German ownership, German control of opera- 


tions, or German influence.” Yet the fact is that General 
Aniline and Film and its sales agent, General Dyestuffs 
Corporation, are being operated as closely as possible under 


their old pre-war policies, that the leading figure in their 


management is Ernest K. Halbach, a Itielong American 
empoyee of I. G. Farben and s predecessor that this 
maceme t} . ting the Pre luogyt no! 2 | siche 
management | warting resident's policies and wishes, 
and that Halbach has been drawine $82,000 a year in sal- 

» oe ! 1 1 ' 
ary ana ; ri » WOT I 1es¢ I Db 
ary a 4 | ‘ K in t f } ly 
pul Fi ly Ow d corpora nm 

‘ 

You l hearing more of Halbach. Some mysterious 
com} ymise is being worked out by f t to | ly 
him for his controlling s in General Dyestuffs, al- 
though these shar were zed and his bank accounts 


} remy Act. Halbach’'s 


blocked under th Trad yw th t 
father |! him was employed in the German chemical 
industry. Halbach himself is Ame in born, but has worked 
for American ites of German I il concerns eve 
since 1899, w 1 he | ume an < boy for Pickhardt 
and Kuttroff, the f firm to n ; t of the 
old German ties cr t Bi World Wa Ha! n at- 
tended t I. G. | n officials in } pe im 
the su ( l ) r¢ f wa When war 
b | t } ( [ tl p ) > Ya 
5) t i i t $ } Con 
dit 1S { its f { ts 
t y IG I ) was Zé | t h en 
] ) ) ( Nn Ju i $2 

Through Sullivan and Cromwell, Halbach is now suing 
for the return of this controlling stock on the ground that 
the pur hase in 1 ’ was a bona fide transfer to an Ameri 


| 


h, John Foster Dulles of Suili- 


Th ‘ ! 
can citizen. In stingly enoug 


van and Cromwell is listed in the first annual report of the 
Alien Prope rty Cust dian as one of the A. P. C.’s consultants, 
Sullivan and Cromwell are also counsel for the Schroder 
banking interests of London and New York, leading col- 
laborators in helping the Nazis before the war to obtain 


' 


strategic raw materials in Europe and to circumvent the anti- 
Nazi boycott in America. It was through the backing of the 
Schréder banking interests that Victor Emanuel, the New 
York financier, was able to get control of Aviation Corpora- 
tion and Standard Gas and Electric in the °30's. Emanuel 
now dominates the boards of directors appointed by the 
Alien Property ¢ istodian to manage General Aniline and 
Film and General Dyestuffs. Leo T. Crowley, who resigned 
as Alien Property Custodian last year after these ties were 
first disclosed by this correspondent in PM and The Nation, 
was recently reelected to his $75,000-a-year job as head of 
Standard Gas and Electric. His former deputy and suc- 
cessor as Alien Property Custodian, James E. Markhain, 
was reelected at the same time as a director of Standard 
Gas, a job for which he is paid $4,850 a year while draw- 
ing $10,000 a year in salary from the government. 

This whole situation cries out for Congressional investiga- 
tion. No one knows, for example, who were the unnamed 


customers for whom the Schréder bank in London bought 





The NATION 


300,000 shares of stock in Cord Corporation in Au 
1937, enabling Emanuei to take control and reorya 
the concern as Aviation Corporation. This is a key 
concern, and a very profitable one. No one kncews why 
unnamed customers—all of them- suddenly decided to 
these shares late in 1939. No one knows the circumsta 


1 


the sale or the interests to whom the sale was made, or how 


ge a block of stock was sold without 
bringing any change in the management. 

Much is unknown, but a little has leaked out. W¢ 
know that on receipt of cables from I. G. Farben 


‘ r hero 1] ! } } 
the war began Halbach at once took steps to take 


Farben’s old Latin American outlets. We know that G 

, > dens ; “= ; 

At e¢ and Pilm tried to seil its controiling stock to ‘ 

2 ! acts{ } y } ; rn } "lea } } 
eral Wyestulis to avoid seizure but that the Treasury | i 


the sale. We know that after General Dyestuffs was 
O\ Hialbach was tetained by Colonel Louis Johns 


West Virginia « 


Secretary of War whom Crowley appointed preside: 


poration lawyer and former as 


the concern at $75,000 a year. We know that Colone! 
< ‘ ected | _ 1. tf, } P f sin 
on insisted on keeping Halbach on even after many 
tests from within the ollice of Alien Property Custodia 
Halbach was ostensibly paid $36,000 a year but that a 


few weeks ago the government learned he had a y 
been drawing $82,000 a year in salary and bonuses 
We know that the Emanuel-dominated management 


these two interlocking companies and Halbach have 


ceeded in preventing the government from voiding t 
‘ tracts with I. G. Farben, and that they have 
t 1 the program by which the President and S 

Welles promised to help Latin American countries t 

place cld Axis-controlled drug and chemical firms with new 
firms owned by their own nationals. We know that af 4 
behind-the-scenes struggle within the Office of the Alien 


Property Custodian the replacement division of the offx 
abolished, and that in Brazil and Mexico General Dyestuiis 
is dealing with men and firms suspect by reason of 
ties to I. G. Farben. 

The most amazing aspect of the story as it is developing 
is the government's embarrassment over its own fatuity. If 
there were reasons to block Halbach’s accounts and seize 
his stock, one would think the same reasons would dictate 
his removal from any position of influence with the old I. G 
Farben firms. But Halbach can go into court and point to 
the fact that for two and a half years he has virtually run 
General Dyestuffs under government management, and he 
can point to the advisory position on dyestuffs to which 
he was appointed shortly after Pearl Harbor by Sidney 
P. Weinberg of Geldman, Sachs, as evidence of his relia 
bility. He can, that is, if he wishes to subject himself to 
public cross-examination. The whole case calls for the mos 
drastic kind of shake-up—a new Alien Property Custodia 
and new managements in both General Aniline and Genera! 
Dyestuffs. No one accuses Emanuel, Johnson, Crowley, 0 
Markham of Nazi sympathy. But whatever their intentions, 
the activities of the present and past Custodian and the ma 
agements tend in but one direction. As one exasperated su! 
ordinate protested in a private memo to Markham, “We 
might in fact just be doing a nice job of holding this market 


oe 


= 


for the Germans.” 
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Britain—Sixth Winter 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


HEN I arrived in England, it had just become 





clear that the hopes raised by the swift rush of th 

Allied armies through Fra and Belgium wer 
premature, that no early collapse of Germany cou'a be ex- 
p ed, that the discomfort " the sho1 ives, and the strains ot 


ne MM r ; 
war must be en lured for months to come, avioreoyvcr, I Wa 


nt that the capiure of the “rocket coast j 


] j 4 } x ] ' . rt 1! > ’ 
ended the dangers Of war for the Civilian population, 
! I! + e c . Ane Tye | 
southern England was still within range of the encmy's ven- 
“ey j ' a 
f weapons and faced continued desultory bomba 


Disappointed but not discouraged, certain 


[ il. 


< 


tory was only postponed, Britons were bracing 


for the sixth winter of war. 


1 


The watchword was still a word which sum- 


austerity, 
rs | ! » , } iad + ; ] } ] tr 
marizes with Characteristic understatement the wnole proces: 


ari ny . + 


of pping the civilian economy as nearly as possibdle to 
} . Lat 1! . ] es! » re 

t bare bones, Siatislicaiy, its Meaning is Made pian Dy Uk 
VV’ r T . » { rh ot . 

\ pressive White Paper on britain s war etiort puo 

1 at the end of November. But it is only when cold 
+ ; rey + { } oF vor 

f es are tran ed into terms of actual human experi- 

€ that they acquire life and meaning. 

According to the White Pape r, to ul personal expenaicure 

on consumption redu ed to pre-war prices, 1s only 79 pr r 
] } nl, CC pr a I C5, My C 
cent of what it was in 1938. In the non-food categort { 

f is much more striking: clothing and dress materials, 
; s¢ ! ! ee ’ + ee ,¢ . > r 

5 per cent, boots an snoes, 4 per cent; furniture and 

furnishings, 23 per cent; hardware, 33 per cent. When I 
} “ 1 , } P 

read these figures I see them expressing Britain’s desperate 

shabbiness. Houses groan for paint, furniture for n cOov- 
? ' 
ers. A broken cup becomes a minor tragedy; it cannot | 
replaced except, possibly, by thick, plain-white utility 

ware.’ New furniture is reserved for the bombed-out and 
vette: dmawelast ee x j ead ee 

newiy married cou} i€S; second-hand furniture commands 

huge prices, as do second-hand clothes, which can be bought 


without coupons. 
‘ l-to-do 


“Mend and make do,” say the posters, and even wel 


turn and remod« 


’ 1 11 P af 
men go around with patches on the elbows of their business 
suits. Women, with great ingenuity | 


own and their children’s clothes. My English sister-in-la 


sported a very handsome housecoat, which she had mad 
from an oddment of curtain brocade, until the pre-wa: 
zipper, taken from another garment, refused to functio: 
That again was a tragedy, for zippers can be neither obtained 
nor repaired. 


c 


Service and spare parts for houscho!d equipment are very 


hard to come by, and for this reason many electrical a; 


pliances are out of commission for the duration. At the hon 


in which I stayed the refrigerator broke down, and it was 


a month before an electrician could be found to make tl 
7 


nr 
pr i 


with soap rationed and the supply of household brushes 


’ 


simple repair needed to set it going. Cleaning is a 


~ 


than half the 1935 quantity. 


and brooms, according to the White Paper, reduced to less 





terms of 


austerity means in 


together. So far as food is 


ipply of the protective foods, But the dict 
-_ I 


} } * — te vit 
monotonous. The housewife who attempts to gi 


an Of va ») her fa ly t h ) 
shopping ts a long and weary business when eve 
be carried home and one must wait in queues 


ration extras such as fish. 


To return to the White Paper: in the ta ‘le showing im 
por f raw materials my eye 1s ca t by an m of pre 
fessional interest. In 1939, 423,000 te of newsprint wer 
imported; in 1943, 95,000 tor ; in a quartet De 
mesiic production is only 15 per cent of 1935, One has t 
see the sadly attenuated British new papers a 1 expe 
ence the dilticulties of buying them to appreciate th f 
ures. When I first reached London I found it hard to | 
up with the news, for I could neither arrange for the da 


papers I wanted nor buy them 


delivery of the 
‘ Times and the Telegra 


; 
ion pr vailed with the leading kit I 
mian ana Nation and the Eco Even 
appeal to the lation 1 of the / 
ri 
mitted as a special courtesy to ol! 1 a daily ¢ 
I 


e, then, are some indication 
economy of Britain’s mobilization of 


i 


sources for war, a mobilization becun more tl 
ago and stead ly intensified until the present m 


) al f the 


details of that mobilizatior achiever 


made po sible, as given in tl White Paper, have be 
widely publicized, and there is no need to repeat them here 
It is sufficient to emphasize that of the gross nat pro 
uct less than one-third i lable for private con tr 
and that of th or yyed in the manufactur 
tries only one-fifth is no ng for the hor t 

It is a matter for argument whether the Wh Paper 
justifies the claim of Brendan Bracken, Minister of | 
tion, that “the total war effort of the po itio Gr 
Britain per head is greater than that of any other bellis 
ent.” Such implic ! comparisons are Invi lous 
vant. What does matter is that Britain’s effort has been 
whole-hearted and full-muscled and one which 1 r < 
feats nor victories have slackened or discouraged 

Many peo; le in Britain, while not 1 ing ligl their 
own hardships, are aware that the lot of the o pied ar 
liberated countries is infinitely worse. The British diet ma 
be dull, but it is ample to sustain health and ener; n 
when the Food Ministry announced extra Christmas ratior 
it received thousands of letters protesting any it I 
the needs of the liberated countries remained so pré Fuel 


may be short, but it is possible to keep a 


man-pow 


least 





1 
keeping 


for any ofl 


of the costs to the civili 


in five ye 


oment. TI! 
er it h 


one room 





in cach dwelling fairly warm: railroad and bus travel is ex- 


ceedingly uncomfortable much of the time, but the service is 


Visitors from shivering and hungry Paris find London a 


paradise. Londoncrs, on the other han 1, look across the 


Atlantic rather enviously. The tales of travelers and home- 
sick American soldiers about the bright lights and plenty of 
American cities lose nothing in the retelling. “Is there any 
rationing in America?” I was frequently asked. ‘‘Are there 


any shortages?’ I did my best to talk convincingly of the 
scarcity of butter, shoes, cigarettes, and gasoline, but had to 
admit that our shortages were partial fie intermittent rather 
than total. 

It has been America’s great good fortune that its stagger- 
ing productive capacity has made possible both a gigantic 
output of war material and the maintenance of a compara- 
tively high level of civilian consumption. It has been its 
greater good fortune that, except for Pearl Harbor, its sotl 
has been immune to enemy siecle The fact that Britain has 
been in the front line for five long years has meant con- 
stant interference with production and the diversion of a 
great deal of man-power to civil defense and the carrying 
out of essential repairs. The White Paper does not mention 
the number of industrial establishments damaged in enemy 
raids, and while I have been given the figures, I am not 
allowed to publish them. But I can say that they make 
Britain's productive effort still more impressive. 

The White Paper does report, however, that up to Au 
gust 31, 1944, 57,298 civilians had been killed by enemy 
action and 136,116 seriously injured. I read these figures 
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thinking of the once pretty girl whose face is now h 
scarred by splintered giass; or of the friend who, on A 
duty nearby, saw his home demolished by a direct | 
knew that the old servant and the two friends to wh 
had given shelter could not hope to survive. When | 
that 202,000 houses in the United Kingdom have 


lamaged beyond repair and tha 


additional 4,328,000 have been da uaged more or less 


totally destroyed or ¢ 


ously, I see this figure in concrete terms. It means hor 
people sleeping in rest centers, people living in the 
corner of their home which they have managed to 
comparatively weatherproof, families uncomfortably do 
up with relatives. It means twisted and burnt remnant 
furniture the purchase of which represented long yea: 
scraping and saving; it means cherished collections of b: 
and pictures gone forever. 

Nor do the statistics of casualties and damage cover 
sum total of human suffering in a country subjected to 
attack. When one notices how few children are to be see: 
London's streets and parks, one thinks of how many h 
aches, how much lost security, can be implied in the vy, 


“evacuee.” The breaking up of homes, the long separatio: 
of parents and children, the difficulties of adjustment amo: 


strangers, however kind—these are war costs which 
wy . >) . - —. “pe 
White Paper can possibly assess. 


After five years it still goes on. In early Septembe: 
government spokesman declared triumphantly that the dange 
of air raids was over for all practical purposes. The Luf 


waffe, struggling to defend its homeland, seemed unlik 

















The Ministry of Health says that the nation is healthier than before the war 





Courtesy the London Sunday Dispatch 
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to be able to regain the offensive suthciently to renew tl 
in its original form. The capture of the bases in north- 

ern France and Belgium had, it was thought, ended tl 
{i bomb menace which had give southern | s 
king a summer. This optimism proved prematur: 


x Cat } » | "717 s< ; ' 
Within a few days robot bOMDs again started tO COMe Ove 


i nov in al f) i t ers i 
( 1 | y had f¢ ( f Jaunc ry them 
! 
f ind i 1 » pr \ 
; defenses and scatter « { ction wide 
t ¢ ar , 
' i ee 
Ous! 2 new iI at developed, a \ ? 
’ } } 
t] | red to be no defense and for which r ? 
? | 
( be 1. Southern Eng 1b 1 to get tomed 
; : 
ti iden ioud explosions followed by a long ru Noth- 
’ ' ’ 

ing was said in the press, and if you asked for an official 


"eas main exp] sions.” But everv- 


i 


110n you were told 


soll ‘ L . . _ } ) l , ) y 

body talked about them, and everybody knew that V-2 had 
arrived, the real rocket bomb which travels through the 
stratost her ind de Is t 4 «Ff 1 of iter than that of 
$ 1 Thi nose of its bu tine as th ri th { t warn- 
ing; the after-rumble is caused by its rush through the last 


few thousand feet of air registering on the ear after its 
contact with the ground 

| ople took V-2 surprisingly calmly. Nearly everybody 
said that it was much more 
ite or two of suspense between the time its approach 
and the cutting-ouvt of 


was first heard 


lowed, for all within a wide radius, an interval of inter- 


I ale seconds before the explosion can When this 

¢ e had to be endured 1 times a day, as it did 
n h soht of the hinzz-hom!s terror ve } . + tec 

a icignt of the Duzz-bomp terror, even the stoutest 


acerated. A friend cf mine who fought in 
k of the 


1940-41 blitz as a civil-defense officer told me that he had 


France during the last war and had been in the thi 
found buzz-bombs much harder to take than any other form 
of sudden deatl 


When one hears a V-2 one is safe; those who are killed 








never know what hit them. But to the imaginative it is not 
a pleasant sensation to be awakened in the middle of the 
nigh by on of tl masterp es of s nce ) | to |i 
thinking of the unlucky o who were undern 1 and 
wond f where the next on t Unable to cet to 
sleep again, One goes on to co r what it would be like 
il nm | be in to fall n imna ily nd at irr 2 
lar intervals, but every few mu And that, o realize 
is ti kind of bom ral nt wv must ant ) if we are 
v rd fe h €i h to it another war. At hy 
m nts Dumbarton Oaks d not seem a very impressive 
feat Or § esm h 

Tl C i il I if nitt ry eX mces of ft k d 
to those out of ranee. Even in Britain outside the area under 
fire there is a distinct differen in attitude. In on way 
the immediate danger is exaggerated; people in safe districts 
feel that to go to London is a perilous and foolhardy adve 
ture. Yet they are somehow detached emotionally from ths 


experience of their countrymen in the danger zone and a 
trifle comp! ent about it: they cannot full; prasy 
which they do not share. How, then, can one make New 


) ’ 
an Orceal 


York and Chicago understand? 


25 Years Agoin*T he Nation 
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v i | v in | d t} a 
ni iS Sex to t 1 turn te ] 
‘ d net 1 ty of not o { 1 CIN 
strife { also her D’An zio_ proclamations 
Ja ivy if ~ 
LAST SUNDAY the country was t ted to the int tin 
news that the impending revolution in America had beet 
nipped in the bud. ‘Red Raids Sntash Revolutionary ¢ oup” 
so ran the | ines. As many as twenty-five rifles and 
tour bomDs we captured in the entire state of New Jer 
alone, and of ¢ prisoners in New York, 1 we hel 


and the rest released. Girls fourteen, sixteen, and sever 


teen years of a re arrested in various places as nin 
I 
anarchists, and women were sent to the overcrowded EI] 
Island quarters, although the ting Commissio of Imi 
i n pro ted that it v neither dé t nor sanitary to 


have more women there. The total number of arrests in tl 
most spectacular of “red” raids thus far will probably be n 
less than 6,000.—January 10, 1920. 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESI 
in the game of making additional Socialists and increasit 
the popular unrest by once more refusing a seat to Mr. Vi 

L. Berger [Socialist, Wisconsin} on the ground of his “ds 
loyalty” during the war .. The attempt of the Assem! 


of the State of New York to shut out the five Socialists wh 


were elected last November has evidently disturbed a great 


many peor who hit e watched with aj y ( 
satisfaction the 1 ngl uitempts to coerce opi 
ion in the United States.—/anwary 17, 1920. 


THE SITUATION IN GERMANY is one of uncertaint 


and menace. While Berlin and the other areas of disaffc 


1 , ’ , 
tion are quiet 1 jer the ena ot Noske’s pun the auiet 
1 ‘ ‘ 
an be counte ] unon to la only so long as these vuns are 
hel r ' 
held in read e558 la MAVY 24, 1 fLU 


THE CALIFORNIA dark horse has moved to the front in 


the Presidential race about a month before the scheduled 
time. Mr. Hoover's candidacy has received a tremendous im- 


petus.—January 31, 1920. 
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Tomorrow the Movies 
I. HOLLYWOOD INTERNATIONAL 


BY JOHN GRIERSON 


IF, AS many believe, the basis of international relation- 
ships is in course of drastic alteration, industries trading 
in foreign parts must examine the nature of this ch 
I am told, for example, that Bretton Woods must inevitably 
revolutionize the fishing industry in Canada because multt- 
lateral agreements preclude bilateral agreements and we can 
no longer “sneak behind,” say, the back of Newfoundland 


meaning, I take it, that the race is no longer exclusively to 


the strong or the smart. In the case of the fishing industry 
he t ' rf | f > litic int ! 
the s tion Calis, it is said, for a revolution in production 
} Pr a P ath a —_ } = onee no Lo farfectes 
nd distribution methods waich, by improving tie procu t 
and meeting a real and not spurious taste, will give it 
greater international validity 
° bx Gln . ' Id a vhy 
[he analogy between films and fish should not |! lightly 
dismi sed | ould cite the case of tix people Ci lo ion, 


‘ 
whose taste has been so perverted over the years that if they 
ever tasted a fresh fish they would certainly re t it as rot- 


I ] } 


ten. Both films and fish are obviously fields of illusion where 


standards, however widely accepted, may yet be false. The 


test, however, should not be the taste but the well-being of 
the consumer. What is called for in fish I shall now forget 
and consider instead, the economic relations of the film in- 
dustry, the nature of its past bilateral and even unilateral ar- 
rangements, and the effect of the multilateral pressure which 
will presently be put upon it by nations with their own 
standards 6f nutriment. 

The film has always been an international traveler. It had 
no trouble with national barriers when it was silent, and 
even now titles, dubbed-in voices, and foreign-language ver- 
sions can give it an extensive market outside its country of 
origin. Where, as in the case of American films, the home 
market takes care of the cost of production, the costs of con- 
version are not a considerable obstacle. In any event, the 
English-speaking world provides an international market in 
itself. Of all films, those of American origin have been the 
most widely circulated, partly because of their style and the 
enterprise of their salesmen, but mostly because of the eco- 
nomic advantage of theie very large home market. The 
American producer has been able to command directors, 
actors, and writers from all over the world and so to provide 
ippeal. Even when he has been 
most American, he has had large enough funds to p: duce @ 


pictures wi ly international 


highly polished, chromium-plated account of his country's 


and this, in the years gone by, had its 


’ 
5} ecial attraction for less privileged peoples. 


TRADE FOLLOWS THE PICTURR 
To what extent this American film empire can be main- 


tained is another matter. Great Britain has always envied the 


strength of the American film industry, not least because of 
the vast propagan la support it gave to the sale of American 


products. The persistent champion of English film produc- 


tion has not been the industry itself, which in the distri 
! 


and exhibition fields does very well out of American films 
and is allied at many points to American companies, but 
d of Trade, which is concerned with the t 
that follows the picture. England's protective policy 
heretore been different in kind from that of countries |i\e 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and the Soviet Union. These 
had specific political ideas to protect from the anarchi 
pact—as they no doubt conceived it—of Hollywood 
England, however, has been primarily concerned with bi 
ing up an exportable product which would share screen 
abroad with American films and fly the flag of England over 
incidental automobiles and bathtubs. Sir Alexander Korda, 
Carol Reed, Michael Powell, and other good British pro. 
ducers would of course hardly think this a sufficient account 
of their production motives; but it would be safe to say that 
the clerks of Whitehall have had more to do with the f 
lation of long-time film policy than the producers. 

The relationship between the government and the industry 


is different in England from here if only because the 


dusiry is coming from behind in international competitio 


and has needed government help. Britain has for a 
time required American operators in the United Kingdom to 
carry a specific proportion of British product. And the gov- 
ernment has entered boldly into an analysis of the kind of 
British film most likely to serve British interests abroad. As a 
result it has given special encouragement, not to the small 
budgeted film, which on the whole tends to be very English, 
but to the sometimes denatured million-dollar type for which 
international markets are an economic necessity. It has o!- 
served with great equanimity the expenditure of very large 
sums during the period of experimental growth, on the good 
ground that only by trial and error can the larger showman- 
ship be learned. Even in the midst of war, large quasi-experi 
mental sums are being found. 

The relative strength of the British film industry is cer- 
tainly greater today than it has been for years. A very larse 
proportion of British buying power has been combined under 
A. J. Rank, a miller of great wealth who has only recently 
gone into the film business; and the same group of interests 
has announced its intention of progressively buying into thea 
ter and distribution systerns across the world, particularly in 
the dominions and colonies. A different official attitude toward 
the industry might not so easily have allowed the la: 
combination of buying power in the hands of one man ot 
approved such expensive production schemes at the present 
time; and public opinion might be unfavorable if ! 
were not pood assurance that Mr. Rank’s great venture was 


going to be in every sense a national one. 


at 


The strength of this new buying power is reflected 9 


present in new and more effective arrangements for the dis- 
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tribution of British films in the United States. The fact that, 


British market constitutes the margin of real 


fit in American film production has at last irned 


not to say that 


This is 








1 strong bargaining weapon. 
} + * ‘ > . «et ¢ + > 
I sh films will be any more success than betore—that 
, a : , : 
ds on the drawing power of the films themselves—but 
, +} ] } } ey + * Un P| 
ynportant mat the distribution |! cine OT Ulc nied 
t 
; , ee 
. is being increasingly gea for tims other than 
\ 
+ >] kel fect 
G eiopment is only 1@ among la Like O alte 
F 1 4 4 ] t 
\ 1 pou in the international ul i Oo aays of 
oly have gone: in England, because of its ’ 
j ets, Dul aiso in every yuntry which ha ) 
- . +} 1} — oe 
1¢ po VOCr O1 Ui S | ai Stiso l LiOn 
eI bnpere 1s a grow tendency everywhere to 
. , production, I ’ 
f fect « 4 r n fils ont mind oi co- 
I 
. 
t Cit to n pb sophies and ( 


nore native themes in 1 es of prod on: 

( er hand, they are becoming more sensitive about 

t iandling of such themes. In nothing ts the spe tacular 
g 1 of | ropaganda consciousness better demonstrated 

( ously, Hollywood will require a new approach in its 

international operations. In the past its salesmen have done 


very well for it. The need tomorrow may be for representa- 


t ») can gO Denind the me! robiem of saies to the 
é 
if international rolabics eg eS poe statesmen 
1 OF intermnationai reiations and Dulid ul , aS atesmecn 
P . # ' un aied _— Dea 
t , those genuinely good relations which are Dased on 
( interests 


One might generalize 





{ ida, a country ol 

{ re rns to the American film industry as all of South 
¢ i with a population ol 75,000,000, The tastes in 

‘ rtainment of Canadians are much the same as those o! 
le south of their border; because of the connection with 

Engiand an English film will perhaps do 5 per cent bettes 


} ln ™ } 
Canac a, relatively, than 


| J 4 . ~ . " rT 131 > ha r 
small difference. By and large, Cz adians like the same sta 
‘ _ } af r ] ter na 
the ory line, and the same evaluations of character and 


4 , ’ "¥.11 ’ 
issue as other Americans; Canada’s own share of Hollywood 


there 


stars, directors, and writers is considerable, and no one 


or here knows the difference. 


ld « f- 


It micht seem, therefore, that the American film co 


culate as easily and happily in Canada as in its own count 
But such an assumption on the part of the American film 
dustry would be Jacking in foresig] Canada 1s an up-and- 
c 7 nation. It f s ti has a tremendo fut i 3 
alre { if th nks OLic ol the i t t f 


‘ ne 
LiVUIIS, 


and its huge agricultural and industrial output « 


the war and its contribution in | power! 5 

} ‘ Lt } . 

claim. Inevitably, therefore, Canada is i onside on 
) ; 

' Sat aa 2 eM a i ad 

OWS pia on ne mtcrnauonal screen ! cCrialniy Canne 


entirely in the hands of the newsreel 
w York and the producers in Hollywood, w! 
rtsighted as not to think of Canada at al] 


might be so shot 


Canada’s attitude toward American films may well be an 
example to other countries, especially those whose native film 


a 
INGUSCTICS 


ale 


of limited strength. The natural good will 


existing between Cana 





possible for Canada to secure from co \ dis 
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quo rea f useful arket. Like 1 Hol VOOd PI | 
tr for § American markets encouraged by the State 
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Department, this marks the beginning of a new and re 
! ] o | . lann rt 
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A po would be facilitated if countries like Caneda would 
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Hollywood producers on the larrer 
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erve the state. But this may not 
b h 


e established with the 


in Washington; and it is 


by r ra Nerately f th, ‘ed 
nis is now vein aciimeracte hurtinerec 
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Jovernment film specialists abroad 
4 

ym for a diplomatic force which will not 


supply system- 


cone 
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their foreign trade. It may be that 

ul ite of international affairs through 
> . ! 

tors, and writers can study the rela- 


; to the wider and more difficult world 


h they will operate after the war. There are clearly 
of consi | 


deration than those of buying and sell- 
ylywood nor London will be able to 


»f a series of four articles, The second, 
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Two Terrorists on Trial 


VITH 


the tt 


ted wit 


rhe only 


nm t 


id Ben Zuri will 


sitting in a 


BY GEROLD FRANK 
Jeru lem, December 23 (by cable) 
the police investigations virtually concluded, 
| of the youthful terrorists Aliahu Hakim 
Ben Zuri for the murder of Lord Moyne is 
hin a fortnight. The fecling here is that the 
the two men, both members of the smal! but 
is inevitable: they have admitted going 


» and in Egypt the penalty for murder 
mrectis car hat noliti ! sirnif 

question now 1s what political signiil- 

» the trial. 


be tried before a tribunal of 


civilian court under martial 


law. Lhe pro 17s will be conducted in Ara! with 
translations in Hebrew he prisoners refuse to speak any- 
th el ! in English. The public will be admitted to 
the trial by ti The prison have announced that they 
will cond t r own defense, as members of the Stern 
proup have done in the Palestine courts. However, Hakim’s 
father has that while he recognized that his son com- 
0 {a reprehensible deed, bringing shame and tragedy to 
all Palestine iid not, as a father, have peace if he did 
not do all in h wer in his son behalf. He ha therefore 
asked tl vell-t 1 Jerusalem attorney, Asher Levitsky, 
to vo to Cairo to nd the young men. Levitsky has not 
{ 1 wi ( he will accept the case 
If the pr lle their own case, some idea of their 
lefense can ! from the books they have requested 
rom the | authorities and are now studying in their 
| These t the Bible, a modern revolutionary history 
t] | tian penal code. a volume by Beilinson 


ly bacl 


1815-17, and the 


rs ot 


the trial revolves around two points: 
these terrorists? Is some other 
ant! British rame. Se ond, 


litical program of the terrorists, who, it 
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must be remembered, belong politically to the extreme riphy 
and 


yf, try ’ + ‘ , ; , 
Labor Party, which constitutes the majority of the ] 


win > ,! q 9 2 ] eve vrer ¢ qq 6 < ; oa 
wing nationalists are denounced as ‘‘fascist by e 


electorate in Palestine. It is believed that the prisoners wil 
attempt to use the trial as a rostrum from which to proclaim 
to the world what they consider Great Britain's betrayal of 
its promise to Zionism. The harangues of other pr 
tried in the military courts here have beet given the fullest 
publicity in local anti-labor newspapers. 

a bad effect on emo- 


tional Jewish youngsters in Palestine, but it must be em; 


What the prisoners say may have 


sized that Zionists do not see this as another Sacco-Vanze'ti 


case. Terrorism is abhorred here on political as well as 
humane grounds. The prisoners do not represent Palest 


Da lect; 2” rieva 2 
ra.e€scne § erievances. 


< 


_in the Wind _ 


yet they serve to highlight 


__ = = 


ALPH G. CARPENTER, director of the New Hamp. 
shire Fish and Game Department, in an interview with 
the Concord Daily Monitor and New Hampshire Patriot on 
December 1, offered the following suggestions for 
ion of World War II veterans: (1) “A 


economic reabsorpti 


them might well hunt and raise porcupines, « 


few of 


monly known as quil! pigs, if they nave the ingenuity to 


a market for their meat.” (2) “Yankee shrewdness, cou} 
! 


with vision and patience, might well create a new and pri 
able market for quill pens, which once were the only k 
used in signing oficial documents. Quills from ducks |! 


the past, but it is quite possible that turk 
might be used if the idea were p: 


A GENTILE BUSINESS DIRECTORY is being compiled 
in ( hi 

“Millions of Gentiles Banded Together to Preserve the ¢ 
tile Way of Life, Gentile Business Ethics, Gentile Educa 
tional Systems, Gentile Moral Standards.” The address is 


in the heart of the financial district 


o. The letterhead of the promoters hears this motto 


CAPTAIN LUCIEN A, DUMAIS, a French Canadian from 
Montrea!, has recently returned to London after nine mont! 
work with the French maguis. He was one of seventy Can 
dians who parachuted into different parts of France to h 
organize resistance to the Germans prior to the Allied inva 
sion. He said it was “exciting work, but too much adminis 


trative detail. 


FESTUNG EUROPA: The 


Norway has abandoned its campaign to convince the peop! 


/ I 


Nazi propaganda machine in 


that the forced evacuation of the northern part of the coun 


try was a “flioht from Bolshevik terror.” The stories of the 


evacuces are so uniformly unfavorable to the Germans th 
they have been ordered not to talk. The penalty is deat! 
,.. A report from Prague has it that the wives of the S. S 


men have been supplied with revolvers and hand grenades. 


[Ue invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
We will pay $1 for each item accepted.—®DITORS THE 


NATION. } 
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Yenan, 1945 


BY 


MERICAN newspapers virtually ignored the two-we 


session of the Second People’s Congress hel 


} 


beginning of December in the bustling terraced cit 
¢ Yenan, nerve center of the Communist-led Border Regions 
North China. Their boycott, miaintained in the ! f 
y broadcasts by the Yenan transmitter, recalled their 
er silence on Marshal Tito’s Yugoslav Partisans 
There can be little doubt that the actions stemming irom 
ongress will make a deep imprint upon political and 
ry developments in 1945, even beyond the Borcer 


1s with their, at present, 90,000,000 inhabitants It is 


, 


0 rash to predict that 


i not Chungking 


before the year is 01 
‘ 
will be the center 


cot ‘ ' 
wer in China. It will gain this position through 


yr ability of the Yenan forces, which have fought an 


ascist war in an anti-fascist manner, to exploit the 


unities offered by the changed military situation 


[he Generalissimo’s recent house-cle 


ining is a sign that 


nizes how fundamentaily the situation has changed 


viously he had believed that he would be rescued from 
military and political predica ent when the Americans 
rded somewhere along the southern « » « e the 
ese Out of China as a prelude to an attack on Japan 
ser. This, he thought, would enable him to deal simul- 


uusly with the Communist-led Eighth Route and New 


ith Route armies. His hopes were deflated when the 
I 
influenced by their severe shipping and naval 


ses, launched a major campaign in South China to open 


ESC 


1orth-south railroad and were so successful that a landing 
mn the China coast appeared less inviting to the Americans. 
Additional 


anged the whole strategic concey 


losses off the Philippines 
tt of the Pacific war. Early 


’ 
Kh } 


1 1944 Admiral Nimitz had stated tl 


t 
Japanese naval 


iat he inte: 
After 


e Philippine naval battles Admiral King told Forrest Davis 


yr a Chinese port in order to attack Japan in China. 


f the Saturday Evening Post that we could now attack 
an directly. This change in strategy means that the cjec- 


follow 


p 
m of Japanese troops from China will probal ly 
ther than precede an invasion of Japan proper. In conse- 


ence, a weakened Chungking will have to depend for a 


ger time on its own resources, 


! . 
pius (ne smMali amount 
t 


ywn “over the Hump.” 


Japan's fighting power will inevitably diminish during 
145. The comparative ability of Chungking and Yenan to 
ploit the opportunities thus opened will be a test of their 
rength—of their popular support, theic military resources, 
id their administrative and organizational ability 

That Yenan recognized the immediate possibilities was 
ide clear at the congress. Lin Tsu-han, chairman of the 
ensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region, formerly a colleague 


Sun Yat-sen and recenily one of the negotiators with 


t} point of 


unekiny, told the delegates, “Fascism is at 
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Inflation in Europe 
: BY FRITZ STERNBERG 


HE economic reconstruction of Europe after th 


tary collaj e of Nazi Germany will be at 


tremely difficult; if Britain and America cont 

| ies they have followed thus far, the results 1 
disastrous. One of the worst dangers facing every Eur 
country after the war is inflation; and Anglo-Amet 
icy in the liberated regions has encouraged its start 

wth 

Concerning the situation in Italy, Marcello Soleri, \ 
ister of Finance in the first Bonomi government, 
Everything is scarce in Italy but paper money.” Th 
aition Of the currency is a nightmare; it worries resx 


peop'e in the Allied Commission and the Italian gover: 


even more, if pe ssible, than the shortage of food. The A: 
A administration, however, is largely to bla: 

. | £ 4) lewa ¢ 1+ . | Dn OT on } - . 
aiue «¢ ine lita in relation to the dollar has been 
too lo 100 lire to $1. Under the Germans the purc! 
power of the lira was a great deal higher. 


Anne O'Hare McCormick wrote in the New York 7 


I i bliced to accept an imposed rate, which ha 
had the same effect as if the American government s 
denly reduced the vaiue of a dollar to 20 cents. Price 
i ly soared to meet t new rate and are rising 
st beyond it, so that they are exorbitant even for an 
A ican with his one-cent lira. The Italian with an in 
come of 1,500 to 3,000 lire, which represents a fair average 


lower middle classes, might just as well be un 
employed as try to exist on his earnings. 
inflation has already red 


Ir 
} 


a large part of the Italian middle class to indigence 


other words, the 


growing 
can 
been almost wiped out. 

The rise in prices has been incomparably greater than 


rise in wages. George Baldanzi of the C. I 


QO., who recet 


The NATION 


no longer live on their salaries, and their savings ha 


spent some time in Italy, has reported cases of Italian wor 


ers who were paid $6 a month. This, he said, was less 
The 


lowners, w! 


they got under the Nazis or the Fascists. inflat 


however, is a good thing for the rich lanc 


means of the black market have boosted the prices of 
Enrichment of the upper classes, 
I 


poverisoment of tne urb 
s 


necessities of life. 
f 


an middle class, destitution of 


workers, sharpening of social antagonisms, intensificatior 


the class struggle—all these developments are reported 
experi ed observers of the Iialian scene. 
, , 1 , ) 
One might think that the Allies would have learned 


thing from their experience in Italy, but all the evid 


indicates that they have not. The press reports that in 
occupied part of Germany the value of the Reichsmark 


England and Am 
London Economist 


been set at 10 cent 


comments 


in its political section, significantly enough, but under B 


4} } 


It is now known that there was a distinct difference o 


American 


iry W vuld have preferre { 


British and 
The British Treas 
rates of about 25 marks to the pou 
the dollar, which would probably have represented an ua- 


opinion between th governments 
—— 
on tre issuc 


nd or about 6 marks to 


‘rica did not at f 
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ary 6, 1945 


tervaluation of the mark of between 





its Way, 


Coe peel 


t r le as t first j t of i ywrpen r pla 
t ue Pt lied to ¢ I & I 
rvaluation enef Cu 5 on isonable, 
i » ex i € t i856 to ak i ition i 
‘ many g t ce 
The Economist is right. An exchange rate of 10 marl 
ir will cause severe inflation in Germany. Before tl 


k of the war the mark was worth about 40 cents 


r1ce depreciated somewhat, even as the dollar in 
} oy } T } or > tr. he . 
ed States; the Nazis, however, by rigorous fa 


ce control, have kept prices in Germany fairly s 
lly those of the necessities of life. If the 


in relation to the mark is now increased 300 per 

in other words, the mark is arbitrarily reduced t 

‘ { te rme ‘ lia mrice arall ¢ a Vf) ser 
nt of its former vaiu prices wiki rise per ¢ 

( might say, “Why not? The Germans must pay 
a ‘ 

y of aeteat, and f irt of it is the pr kd mn ot 

| | 

ucturt I have even heard it said that those 
ivainst such a poucy favor a ‘soit pea for 


peace iacy Ol this Decomes Oovious i! 
fer for which classes of the population a 300 per 
I 
2 wou ] De } raest, af for which tt we Id I 
Italy has alrea ly hown us the answer. In Ger! 
ly, such a sharp devaluation of the currency wo 
blow to the workers, since wages would not 


’ 


° 1 ! ] 
fast as prices. The white-collar employees w 


It would again be the big landowners and 


istrialists who would profit. 
n of Italy is as plain as day, but apparent!s 
: , ' ise tn 
>to learn. Very well there is another less 
inflation of 1920-23, which follow t! 


T 1 
attern; those who suffered were the workers 


the middle class; the Junker landowners and 


big industrialists made huge profits. 


We should also realize that the effects of a Ger- 


in inflation woul 


1 not be confined to Germany. It 
s proving very difficult to keep the Italian inflation 
alized in Italy; it would be utterly impossible in 
he case of Germany. No one can be so naive as to 
elieve that the reduction of the German mark to 
me-quarter of its value would have no effect on 


adjacent countries. With the 


first step toward in- 
I 
ll efforts to maintain the vaiue 


Belgium, and Holland 


tion in Germany 


1 


> a 
i tne France 


Currency in . 


13 
VOuId 


be wrecked. 
+ 


In this connection another fact is very important 


every day brings reports that the Nazis are making 
preparations to go underground, setting up organi 
trons to carry on the political war after the miittary 
‘feat. Alvarez del Vayo has own us how ic 


XK ‘ , | 
Nazis are trying to esta 


South America, but what they will require even 
ore is a foothold in Germany itself. A German 
inflation brought about by the action of Britain and 
America would pive the Nazis a vast store of politi 
il ammunition. One can well imagine the argu- 

nts of the illeg il pamphlets with which they would 
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DISTRUST OF BRAINS 


BY JACQU 
J x 
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1 find that of 
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l é | women not 
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ler contre What do 


es and the Guggenheim loun- 


lhey work on the principle 


RAR'ZJTINI 
DAKAUIN 
I ] t +] 4 } | ? 
I 1 Dy thi I 1 lean the se C.aridl appe 
P il 
! '- e La toel ling hye } 
Muinco, ipacd pdper, the steel hiiny cabinets, OF wh 
; . A ene he : : aes. oa toy aT 
* Li Noe duuiorkics are usually AaVisSoO, Willie Uiecy 
| refnl” alt awarde tn him I y \ 
( Misty Careius apout awards tO human Deings. W 


) 
ami aesponcent I see in my mind's eye an end 
rs 1 | 1 ’ 
stecl files reaching, dark green, to the moon: they are 
to bursting with records and tests and graphs, an 
— ey aa vho filled it j urn 
Cacn one sits the paic guost who filled if in return 


stipend. “For the same money '—to use the vulgares 


ard~—-he might have been a scholar, a critic, a poet, or 
an educated man, a thoughtful citizen and capabl« 
with no other “purpose” in view than his own an 
country’s good. Which, I wonder, is the truer execut 
the testator’s billion-dollar bequest ? 

I might add that when I am de pondent I do no 
rgerate; perhaps I only see more vividly and 
prehensively. I happen to know that it costs one foun 
$1,200 a year to maintain a young man who is working 
great knowledge and fervor at musical composition | 
new scales and instruments. Well, at the institution 
he works are whole attics filled with discarded tests onc 
of a great piece of educational research. Counting al 
wasted typing and man-hours of drudgery, one attic’s 
would keay the musician in funds for ten years. Doub! 
grant and he might achieve his results in less time, « 
with less wear and tear. The great obstacle to this o! 
improvem nt is that the educational tesis were tan gib 
deniable “facts,” though uscless; whereas a piece of 
music or even an instrument bristling with stops and 
seems dubious, insubstantial, hardly fit for listing 
Annual Report. 

And so the rich subsidies of education are frittered 
in schemes. I have cn my desk an Evaluation Stud 
whole college—$10,000; a report on Freshman exp! 
work—-$30,000 a year for five years; a test on ‘for 
thinking’ conducted at a school of education—$27, 
project on “approac hes to history’—$10,000 renew 


methods o! 


three years; a comparative examination of 
ducting field work—-$100,G00. The printed mass takes 
room ot a good set ol! Poe § WOrKS OF (Unc Lhree M 
teers with all its sequels. It cost eyesight, adi 
the social investment of dozens of college educations 
the first of these thousands of useless pages could 


penned, / nd do not think that it is one man’s biased 


hat puts their value so low. Go to the very institutions 
i 


each “project” was undertaken and look for its ‘re 
| 


They are non-existent. The very memory of the dee 


/ me 
been forgotten, and of all those who received the handsome 


report fresh from the press I am perhaps the only one ¥ 




















yw, on this printed Pp 
AT : 
sane vie of How Net to Do It 
{ ynter 1 is that even if the chances!of choosing 
=! ] f . ~e ! | onal > 
1 we | eiy tho OF 1 viewers iucK-——and if 
—— ¢ - ¢ ; ‘ 
_———— ye put as low as one error in two he return in twenty 
woul { t ore Tiy con in tire sent | ict Th re 
, 
hing twice lusive about the current method, for 
it amounts to is the invariable choice of men whose 


ls run to papery accomplishments, and I do not mean 


ho will write books. I mean our o!d friends the fact 


a } o” ‘ 
who stud) conditions devise tests, and evaluate 


rocesses. The work cf one young man I krow ts before me, 

wh ! it concludes after the most harrowing survey of data 
t personne maladjustments—-he means students in trou- 

MA are due to emotional disturbances. The author is am- 


us and hard-working, a good money risk, ideal founda- 
are wn fodder. Encouraged by the system, he has mastered the 
and he gaily helps his 
that money 


A hnique of this artificial ‘‘success,” 
‘rs waste the precious life blood of learning 


uld become. 


WHOSE POWDER KEG? 


BY ELI CHAMBERLAIN 





on F THE Balkan countries are left alone they will succeed 
aU in forming a Balkan federation, to their own and Europe's 


ntace. A series of informing books on Balkan matters, 


IN f which Miss West’s “Black Lamb and Grey Falcon” may 
' , ' 
{ be singled out as excellent of its kind, has brought enlight- 


ment on Balkan problems but has not dispelled the ins 


on rate view that the Balkans are a congeries of primitive 
tet } haerart Le 
whose outstanding characteristic has been their 


Pa eopies 





Sy itual hostility and whose principal employment has been 
t of dragging into their quarrels those advanced states 
( which have sought to keep a beneficent eye upon them. Even 
o! sroups and indivi luals who have promoted schemes for 
it acifying the Balkans have done so with the aloof supe- 


1 


: rity of a Lady Bountiful, taking little notic 


e of the rea 





2 weds of the political minors for whom they wished to act. 
. But recent events have raised questions in the minds of 
even superficial readers of war news. In all the Balkan coun- 
tries under German occupation there arose strong resistance 
| wements which combined an extensive program of internal 
; rm with the immediate goal of liberation. In each cout 
y a smaller resistance movement, usually with the word 
tional” in its title, professed hostility to the Germans 
manifested even greater hostility to its liberal competitor. 
. he support which the Western Allies extended to the lib- 
eral movements was grudging and inadequate. The support 
ae vaich they extended to the small “nationalist” groups was 
much more substantial, dé spite the fact that the ‘‘nationalist”’ 
lers, notably Abas Kupi in Albania, Mihailovich in Yugo- 
ivia, and Zervas in Greece, were also in contact with the 
Germans, who were willing to support such groups as an 
nomical device for combating the larger resistance mo 
ents. Despite both German and British support of the 
nationalists,” the liberation movements have prevailed, most 
a _ Bf tnexpectedly perhaps in the case of Enver Hoxha’s L. N. C. 
nd 





n Albania, most spectacularly in the case of Tito, and 











ress Of Uf lf 5 would have | f 
Ss ct 
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Ai idl < Is \- 
tity of the { n 
o! liver t ‘ ( ith f i 
Between the d para yf hav , 
cord otrains are to expected on q of t I 
claims—the perens vi S ns « Ma l, 
western Thrace, nort » Epira » Albania, t Kos 
sovo area. In each cas 1 me nent ve 
é rmed their count: f t { | s, but it is 
been the nationalist : ps Which have n t I 
with extra‘ a irr ist I s. It ts not f ; le 
to expect that the parties inv 1, if they are not d 
about by outside pi ires, will | able to evolve amicable 
settlements. Yugoslavia and Bulgaria are advocating an au- 


tonomous Macedonia, to be incorporated into a 


eration. Greece is reluctant to yicld 1ts Mac 


solution, but if its foreign pol y is unhampered G » too 
may be expected to reach an agrcement with its neig! ; 
A thoughtful and timely study of federation movements in 
the Balkans, dedicated, significantly, “to the peoples the 
Balkans who in fighting fascism today make possible their 


has just appeared. This is L. S. Stavri- 


' 


federation tomorrow,” 
A H story of the Move mei i o- 
Times’ (Smith Collere 


Studies in History, Volume 27, 75 cents). There have been a 


anos’s “Balkan Federation 


ward Balkan Unity in Modern 


number of previous studies of Balkan federation, particu. 
larly in connection with the seri of Balkan conferences 
held in the early 30's for the stated purpose of achieving 
Baikan rapprochement and eventually Balkan federatioa. 
But these works are fragmentary; the merit of Professor 
Stavrianos’s work is that it comprehends the entire s . 
and not merely as a dipl natic jiesaw but with the lives 
and interests of the peoples involved kent stead ly in Vicw 
The year 1914 marks a break in the motivation of the 
drive for federation. From the eight hy tury | that 
year much diplomatic int id many s hes and bro- 
hures were devoted to schemes for Balkan federation. De- 


tailed and critical study of cach reveals that none aro 


; ’ ! ] . 
ol popular conviction or was caiculated to me 


needs, but that all were contrived to prot of ome n on 
ulist interest, usually independence or territorial agera 
ment. The great po s and Balkan statesmen alike used 
federation as an effectiy lozan when it served their cur ' 

Irposes to do so, a! ) discat led it when other de 
seemed more efficacious 

After 1914 ; tion for federation became a f{ 
€ ression of pe W » ¢ red it jor its own §& . 
the benefits it would bring to the people directly aff a 
and not as a means to some reimoter political end [wo 
groups devoted then Ives to the cause 

(a) Liberal intellectuals, journalists, professional met 
who hoped that by educating public opinion they « 
induce Balkan povernments to settle their differences, ¢ 
lish closer relations, and eventually unite in a federat 
They attained their apogee in the four Balkan conferen.s 


of 1930-33, which they organized under the auspices of tue 
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Universal Peace Congress. Their scheme was based on 4B The L 
“Ww , League of Nations and collective security, and when the JM gre nu™ 
HY not government by Gallup Poll: llapsed, Balkan conferences and Balkan entente coll; Mosely, 
Lb; ' ; fy Ie 7 ’ 
This highly informative book is the with them. pictue in 
7 , : ; » 2 , f . 
devastating answer for your fascist friends.” (b) Left-wing movements, such as labor and agrarian fh » serial 
—STERLING NORTH, New York Post. parties. Since the end of the nineteenth century Socialis, true tat 
and Communists had been promoting, in word and de will ever 
the notion of a federation of Socialist or Communist state JB g chance 
"Tl Tt 
The agrarians, for their part, sought to attain a roma; tional 1 
= and somewhat utopian “Green International” of | which 1 
commonwealths. These leftist organizations, both industri; JP pumbet 
ee aS aa and agrarian, reached their height in the revolutionary an 
after 1918, when Stambolisky was in power in Bul gary p 
when Radich was the uncrowned king of Croatia, and bers ol 
BY WILLIAM A. LYDGATE : mee ag: But | de 
Communist parties were strong in urban areas. But in e: they Ws 
Editor of the Gallup Poll , , . 
. of the Balkan countries left-wing movements were Cru to ! 
“REAFFIRMS FAITH IN DEMOCRACY . ETI 
I liked this book # lot. It told 1 lot about ourse t Pianeta. 205 ; Fs 
rus i form of gove ent In the liberation movements arising during the p ad 
It proves one thing co velV that the opinion of the . : ; . » 
p s truer, | far much more ad war, however, these left-wing parties have again becon eyed ¢1 
vanced than anvthing iv §s le person or group of per P . os , ‘ 
sons has to offer. It eho t Arie i. in spite of wars active; they are in the ascendancy among tne Partisans acve 
and politicians, is going forward Ph lelphia Inquire = = ; rien eae : oh ; 
Yuvoslavia, the Fatherland Front of Bulgaria, the ! v 
“TRUSTWORTHY” , ' Neg es 
cratic Front in Rumania, the E. A. M. in Greece, and : fined | 
The most trustwort! report of the Views of the well : ; 
M n in the Street that it would be possible to get L. N. C. in Albania. And they have revitalized the { boos 
together Joston Herald ; : 4 
tion movement, with the result that it is now strong A 
“INSPIRING” ; all ; ' Sons « 
eee ncarer realization than at any time in the past. It is this ! 1¢ 
Inspires the reader with confidence in the intelligence and | 
st t se A Mi te which makes Professor Stavrianos’s book so timely and » J to ¢ 4 
des ves the thauks of th rubs artford Cou ; —s ; : - 
significant. The book should be read by all who pro 
} $2.50, at all booksellers ; : : > = RAD 
— | concern for the post-war security of the Balkans a: PRA 
| THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY (foioell Europe and who at the same time use the resources of t 
| 432 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16 eee a 
democracies to frustrate democracy in the Balkans. The 
tory of 150 years demonstrates that the prerequi 
+ py . . : ‘ An 
: ; Balkan federation and peace are, first, democratic regimes ce 
To Be Schooled in the Best Thought t] Ball , F Hect . 
he Balkans and, second, a system of collective secur 
Produced by the Social Science of Our A ’ and, on d, mr C . ective 
Age—Marxism—Read and Subscribe to There can be no e luring peace among tne Balkan 
or between the Balkans and the rest of Europe if the ant Xt 1S © 


democratic pre-war regimes are restored. It 
tf ° / 7 cays t] 
olilica AUrS sii 


JANUARY CONTENTS NOTES BY THE WAY with | 


The Study of Lenin’s Teachings.......................£arl Browder BY MARGARET MARSHALL T 
Ihe Crisis Is in Britain— — Pa Te eS ey sb : x 

Not Only in Greece! Eugene Dennis T IS INTERESTING NEWS that the United Auton - KOSS 
An Estimate of the Military Situation Robert Thompson Workers have established a book club which will distribu will 


China Needs Democracy and Units Mao Tse-tung books at moderate cost to members of the union who ; Fr 


o ¢ . mt yf ‘ b Tr eee ‘ c ° Le 7 , . ' tt 
Iw onventions of Labor Roy Hudson interested. The New York publishers Reynal and H I'll v 
The C. P. AA—Our Most Indispensable .- . 
Weapon John Williamson cock have been retained as consultants and advisers on te new 
The Constitution of the U.S. S. R.— nical and@professional matters; the selection of books » are ¢ 
Guarantee of Democracy P. Tumanoy be made by the Educational Department of the union. 5: Robe 
{ rsal Military Training ..Carl Ross | . , ee 
<a ee . : books will be distributed annually. shou 
The People Won in Texas! saiiaceataa David Carpenter eRe eens ’ + 4 
The Labor Book Club, as it is to be called, will not be 4 who 
BOOK REVIEWS: recy? : — os ; d 
se tae ae ' — left’’ took club. The selections will include popular nove's anc 
A Perversion of I. L. G. W. U. History Rose Wortis i 7 . — = 
For a Deeper Understanding of China..Frederick V. Field as well as serious books on national and international af i 
, . fhe ckers 1 a ey 0 
20¢ a Copy. Subscription $2.00 It is assumed that workers, when they do read, read to p 
Political Affairs in a magazine of, by and for American labor, for same sort of books that other people do. This seems to me 
genuine progressives and forward-looking people Im every walk of a sensible assumption. The statement of Reynal and H SH 
f aeeh e, « tifle analyses of political issues and : / fis 
prot s as they uate d in the netional and world arenas. Political cock, when it speaks of the ‘ potentiz ally vast market’”’ the Salo 
iffa ike ita predecessor, The Communist, Is dited by Ear! ; P I - 
Browder, and Is the leading journal of Marxist th abt ond opinion Labor Book C lub may tap, makes the further assumption »0 
the United States. Subscribe today! 5 ( 
abet ee ee workers are not primarily readers of books. This also 1s Jud 
NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS true, I think. By and large, most people, including workers, Is a 
832 Broadweoy New York 3, N. Y. : , : t 
read magazines instead of books. ou 
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the Labor Book Club, it seems to me, is bound to increase 
1 


umber of book readers. This is generally, and rather 


= 


“good thing.’ 1 see no particular 
in reading a book like ‘Forever Amber” instead of 
Post. It's not necessarily 

or 


eer 
rorever /Aiumper 


considered a 


alin Ni. 


in the Saturday Evening 
t the person who begins by reading 
ntually get to ““War and Peace.” 


con 
nl 


But there's alw Lys 


- of it, especially among the young, and the Educa- 
| Department of U. A. W. 


i 


has 


-. = 


the an opportunity, 


which is almost frightening, to mold the taste of a large 

| ! ' ' “a ' 
f er of readers. The job of selection will be difficult 
nu 


The 


doesn't give the mem- 


a ate—and fascinating as well 


t won't get very far if it 


T > 
be the Labor Book Club what they want, or think 
t want—the distinction is important. They will want 
,? marniiar ' +] y} 1 } Le are 
, popular, and tnOULN LOOG DOOKS ale 1 
| pular books are even more often bad. It is prob- 
4! at bad books drive out good, but I’m still w 
e h to believe that at a certain point in the 
nt of a reader, good books drive out bad. And by 
tnote, I hope the Labor Book Club won't be con- 
permanently, as it probably will be at first, to current 
{ 
vay, I shall be extremely interested in the selec- 
tic of the Labor Book Club, of which the first six are 
yunced this month. 
ROSS PRODUCTIONS informs me that “The 
which F. R. P. is going to produce in Technicoler 
id more than a million and a half copies, “mak 
property” (my italics) one of the “greatest of great 
4 n best-sellers.” What the devil does “great” mean 
I am informed further that for every 100 persons 
A read the book, 67 are waiting to read it, and that 
t is exerting a powerful influence on the lives of thousands. 
lt is the intention of Frank Ross and Mervyn Le Roy,” 


says the letter—which, if you must know, is mimecographed 


for the address—'‘to keep faith in every possible way 


with this ever-widening public. For that purpose Mr. Ross 
has budgeted over $4,000,000 to produce the picture.” 

I can’t quote the whole letter. Suffice to say that Frank 
Ross Productions wants my advice on casting the film—and 
will I please send in suggestion 

Frankly, Mr. Ross, I haven't read the book, and I think 
I'li wait for the picture. Meanwhile, you have given me a 
new slant on the American-—and Canadian—people. They 
are obviously made up of (1) those who have read ‘The 
Robe’” and are now absorbed in deciding, en masse, who 
hould play Marcellus, Demetrius, and Diana; (2) those 
who are reading “The Robe” and mustn't be disturbed; 


and (3) those who are waiting to read ‘““The Robe’’ and 


have gone to war or are working in munitions factories just 
to pass the time until they can get hold of a copy. 
SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME: Our Famous Corset 
Salon, always with an eye to the future, has been lifting the 
bosom and tapering the waistline for months.—Advt. 
Judging by the success of “Harvey,"” what this country needs 


is a good six-foot rabbit... . I notice someone is bringing 


out a book on the problem teacher. It's about time, 
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IN EARLY ISSUES OF THE NATION 


JOHN GRIER ON’S arti le 1f} th » ioe i 








} 
' first in a series of four articles LOMORI } { 
‘ 
MOVIES—on the development of the : 0 
: ; ap j 
ture as a ; | for His second a le, PICTURES | 
* . ’ ' | ' 
\ WITHOU! T} I LITERS, W ia t next Ww h i 
| will be followed by HOLLYWOOD GOES TOWAR |! 
i; and IS HOLLYWCOD SWINGING LEFI 
i 
i DOROTHY JONES } OWTs | 
Reviewing and Analysis Section, who in these articles J 
y } } ’ 
Speaks ior i ‘ 
} 
{ 
| 
' 
' 
i 
! STUART CHASE in the next issue contril | 
4 ' 
{ last of three i! les rr } his fortl f | 
“Democracy Under P: ire. «This article, W [ 
AND MEANS, dis ul > Vv hat can be d 1c I { 
the pressure groups end end te f 1! y aca | 
which are growing so disastrous for us all 
i i 
X 
| 
A CHINESE SCHOLAR, who must remain i 
; 
mous, has written an ana is OF ¢ ] ion in ¢ | 
today which shows how politic il yrruy n } i 
i 
reaction 1m] u the f > O! ( l { 
thro th a schoo! system d igned to prom te | } 
in feudalism and distrust of der ( 
! 
+ 
i 
SIDNEY HOOK, noted American social and po! | 
’ 
philosopher, joins issue with T. S. ELIOT on the 





latter's conception of culture, society, and religion 
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Nationalism or Peace 


WE MIGHT AS WELL start with a truism: Josephus 


Daniels is eminently likable. He is modest: if he praises 
his own administration of the navy, it is in legitimate seit- 
defense. I could detect but one case of egocentricity in the 


The Wilson Era: Years 
(Chapel Hill, $4). In 1916 Cali- 


| ek 
> of his autobiography, 


fornia was the pivotal state. It went to Wilson, oecaus 


Daniels bad expanded the naval establishments at Mare 
Island and San Diego. A touching expression of faith in the 


Daniels’s great hero is Bryan, to whom he pays a heartfelt 








and really fine tribut Wilson he respected, admired, and 
even loved: but Wilson at his most democratic, when he 
s\ le court etig it the White House, claimed to 
be Bryan and Daniels were just fol! 

I l | \ on. Daniels was an obst nd 
hore f But th ere I aionu D ; 
qd s words of T} ore Ro It s whi i th ery 
Colonel v Id have fj eferred po ty to forget I am not 
pa iudement upon Germany's action [the invasion of 

I 
Belgium}. I admire and respect the German peo} I am 
{ 1 of the G blood in my vei So far so good; 
but | When a nation feels that the 1 of a 
cont i hich, for w ever on, it finds 1 f l- 
£ { will be national life or d 1, it 1S inevi t] it 
—— 
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should so act as to save itself from death and perpet lant 
life.” Teddy was right: there is no law for the true natio; gn 
ist. We shall have to choose between nationalism and pe ed f 
For Danicls the snakes in the grass were House, Lansino sppear & 
and Page. He makes a good case for his own attitude. } Hriton, § 
was ready to abandon neutrality in the defense ot! pt or. Al 
ples; but what House, Lansing, and Page urged and s ved WI! 
was an alliance with Great Britain. So the crusade for as filo 
mocracy was from the first entangled with “my ally, righ: nurder 
or wrong.” for two 
Well worth reading, this book—and not merely beca ’ yur.” T! 
is pleasant and chattily informative. Bryan and Daniels stood 5 10 5 
for a large and thoroughly sound element in our peop! evol 
They love peace, and are willing to organize for peace; | ic 
they would prefer isolation to imperialism, power p bee 
and diplomatic intrigue. That element is still with us. It: “ 
never guarantee a peace concocted in secrecy and imposed Mr, oat 
by a new Axis. It were unrealistic to ignore that basic fact M: of 
ALBERT GUERARD diaz, & 
oO | 


Washington Irving’s Western Journal “i 


ON HIS RETURN from Europe in 1832, after seventeen aliect th 
years abroad, W. eton Irving said, “I come from co On pag 
tries lowering with doubt and danger, where the rich m america 
trembles and the poor man frowi where all repine at rel 
present a ie from these, to a at Out 


dread the future. I coi 
| 
} 


try where all is life and animation.” His eagerness to extend ¢ 3, | 
: ; _ 
his know of America led him to join a govern: and 2) 
co ‘ t to the region then newly set apart 4. 
Indian tribes, in what is now Oklahoma. H nh 
of that trip is here prescnted as an item in the Amer | hc 
Expk on 1 Travel Series, meticulously edited by ] mnt Spe 
Francis McD ott (University of Oklahoma Press, $3.5: CW par 
Its chief int t to readers of American literature is t odin 
furnishes a parison with its author’s “Tour of ick, 
Prairies,” which he worked up: from these notes. It is 5 
ing to watch Irving, the inveterate lover of the p 
] > | ] iT + 
transform his French tide and buffalo hunter into | 
»fy: 
co ( i in { lition, into a pale i Jag an 
) ( | ( 5 Y if } | 
Ol id 1S a i Deing so Ssaiul 1 in NCE 
1) ) ] « } +! f ‘ ( »¢ y 1 
i Li Ci i L i > an 
by this ex; e for fresh and lively creation of a slishe 
t 1 ’ 7 ' 
{t er ty Mr. McDermott makes this point tellin; wy 
and urges that greater authenticity attaches to Irving’s jour- Sate 
val than to his finished book. But the journal itself is very — 
lragmenidfry, thous h it d eS add to our soc ial histor 
. J d a year 7 
letails of frontier customs as well as the day-to-day account 
actau ) rOoncvicr USLOINS 4 i lay Ue ‘ i aspects 
- y ' 
of a company of Western rangers, robustly casual and un- : 
r J o ’ é an gerniag 
military in their behavior. F. O. MATTHIESSEN 
‘4 iti 
i dlin, 


Memoir and Opinion 
BY FAR THE GREATER PART of “Our Jungle Diplo- 


” roy . 1 . } - 1 al a j Ma 
macy,” by Wiliam Franklin Sands in collaboration with 
‘ 1 i , ” sional 

Joseph M. Lalley (Chapel Hill, $2.50), is taken up with 
Mr. Sands’s lively, fragmentary, and very opinionated rec- os 
) ! ) ) xcuDiex 

ollections of his career as a United States diplomat | 
sub 


mala, and Mexico. This material, the auth: 


Panama, Guat 
alleges, warrants and sustains a brief but violent and qui! 


oOo”? 


ul lerable 















| 


“ 
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st the entire tradition of American 


lanced attack on alin 
eign policy. some of the points can be reached and rein- 


1 from other positions; yet in this present book they 


ar as ill-supported observations. Mr. ose were he a 


might perhaps be thought to suffer from an India 


At least, his disequilibriu n of temper is easily recog- 
! when he writes of President Wilson's aid to Carranza 


follows: “Mr. Wilson's repugnance to retail political 


| I 

prompted him to provide the guns and munitions 
two decades of wholesale murder, robbery, and civil 
There are many remarks as extravagant as this. Need- 

to say, Mr. Sands has reactionary views on the Mexican 
yolution, which he song: interprets as largely a 
ion of racial phenomena, 2nd as an event which might 

een prevented by "a Thompsen, a former American 
idor, had he not been stupidly dismissed. At !ca t, 

ads, in a characteristic passage, tells us that when 

M ) appealed to Thompson for help inst the dictator 


the American ambassador concluded his reply with 
“As long as I remain in the embassy there will 


revol; 


{ 
rds, 


ition.”” For this reason, Mr. Sands declares, 


cn’s dismissal “was a decision that would ultimately 
the lives and deaths cf millions of 


2 49 he 


human beings 
says, explicitly, that the chief fruit of 


ey La . ‘ . t 
erican jungle diplomacy is the “disastrous war” in which 


> now envage cit, again, when he declar 


> 


1. He is expl: 


it Our promotion of the Panamanian revolution of nee 


} 1903, provided the Japs with pattern and inspiration, 


i arently cause, fer the seizure of Korea in February, 
{, One had hitherto thought of that event as part of 
} > oo ce oe 

ulict of Russian and Japanese imperialism, which had 


reached a state of war in February, 1903. The vigi- 


t specialist in Central American affairs may pick up some 


ew particles of useful knowledge from this book, but it ts 
0 idiosyncratic to have political value for the general 


uder. As a volu ne or memoirs it off rs some entertainment, 


RALPH BATES 


Japan’s “New Order” 


NCE MANY 


lan Americans 


JOURNALISTS we 


interned by the Japanese in Asia, their 


re included among the 


lished accounts are beginning 


to add up to an informative 
iy on conditions in the ‘co prosperity sphere.” These 


mf ntil 


30 £O0d I 


litions, as outlined by — Brines in They Eat 
' (J. B. Lippincott, $3), 
} 


undoubtedly, ye are much worse now. 


were not ore than 


ear ago; New 


ts of the life of American internees in Manila and 


ghai are described by Brines, who covered much the 
> itinerary as Royal Arch Gunnison. He its at his best in 
lling the observed data in the Philippines and the 
nghai area. While his furthe 


| poli y 


{1 Manchuria, and in 


r appraisals of conditions 
Asia, in North China 
Japan proper are not without « 

they add up to 
of what Japa 


ied territories since 1941. 


‘ ' } ‘a A 
the lands of Southeast 


; —_ * 
ial errors of detail, an unusually com 


' 


q 
ensive picture n has been doing ir these 


Those who are curious about 
; 


' 
subject may read the last half of this work with con- 


rable proht, T. A. BISSON 
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A Daring Picture on a Hush-Haush Subject! 


TWO CITIES FILMS presents 


i MR. EMANUEL 


starring 


as 


FELIX AYLMER 


with 
GRETA GYNT and WALTER RILLA 


Opening Saturday, January Sixth 


Brandt’s GOTHAM B'way and 47th St. 








“One of Hollywood's finest achievements!” . . . 


Rose Pelswick, N. 
Twentieth Century-Fox 
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with 


trom which 


nee. But 
mark 


or some in 


stent qui st 


missed be 


mi 


com 


} 
al 


JOSEPH 
WOOD 
KRUTCH 


a man too careful of his 
about her son who doubted 
ponsibility for an illegitimate child 
invented a tall tale about the 
hereditary in the family; 

her pride in being an 
none of the events is ever 
tly before our eyes, and 
er ceases to have the 
int, not quite compre- 

2 Sophie in the kitchen 
conducts with 
complicated 

re in whom 


erninge 
cern nL 


the other hand, we are 
ophie s own house and 
adventures in detailed 
rm. Katina Paxinou, 
lays the heroine, not 
asant but as a matri- 
in vivacity; and the 
stage with the in- 


g 
stle of a George 
farce. Several of the incidents are 

l from 


outline as drawn 
veil 


sketches, but once the 

has been discarded they 
or credible 
made to 
m with half that repertory of 
to be standard a 
century ago—including that 


tman who takes a personal 


be either interesting , 


and a sad attempt has been 


t 


Mcil ceased 


DOS 


in his clients’ mail and that in- 


a vast pother about a chamber 


' } 
» Sonpnie consicers a 


Cc proper 
9 the front hall as long as 


d in what, I be- 
a commode.’ 
thought this play a rea- 


! 


af 1 
ulVaicn or ner 


vests a curious 
y on the writer's gift and the 


lo 


h writers thernselves « 
lerstand what they have 


erely stood by while her 
reated, then it suggests a 
iry on the price authors 
y for the willingness to pet- 


areal ‘ 
Cx} iOitation, 


is clear. The 


ommercial 
story to work 
elf either that 
directly to the 
knows how 
of its quality in a 


some 


iferent form. 


ring some acquaint- 


T 


Out 


AUSC 


of h 


Onis 


tl 


ntor 


Whom 


SUS} cted the 


THE UNITIES and the propricties of 
the classic 
vengeance in the current Harlem pro- 


“Walk Hard” (the American 


4; 


stage are disrespected with a 


duction, 


The NAT ION 


Negro Theater). And yet the 
acted with skill and enthusi 
“punch” and, sometimes, eleme; 
good drama. “Walk Hard’’ is 
it now stands, in a class wit 
Lucasta.”” If it is to be br 
midtown, it will need rewrit 
gration. A young Negro t 
too tenuous link between a 1 
different problems, one of w! 
own psychological difficult 
faced the others. T) 
boxer, a serious-minded, w 
} 


oy, is bewildered by his 


with 


with the uncomprehending 
vorld. He is exploite 
ing managers, and 

afoul of “Jim Crow.” In addit 


indictment of the world of 


1 
ne 


professional boxing, “Walk H 
protest against “Jim Crow” and 
lenge to combat it. Then, too, 

amount of love interest is wov 
the play. Unfortunately it is 
altogether a psychological stu 
altogether a social document; 

powerful drama either. It wo 
more effective production if | 

yns at once and if 
ism less Foul-n 
plug-uglies and drunken whor 
make for local color, but in the 
suggestion often goes farther t! 


fewer dir 
were 


’ 
vulgar 


+ 


real thing. In spite of its shortcon 
however, “Walk Hard”’ is an inter 
play, and the American Negro 1 
deserves to be encouraged. 

The A. N. T., in its program, 
contributions to its building f 
tainly its present installation 1s 
larly bad. Seated squarely behind 
pillar in the A. N. T.’s cellar 
I found it very hard to follow the act 
on the tiny stage. The A. N. T 
exempt organization and, I sh 
worthy of support. (The addre 
A. N. T. is 104 West 136th 
New York.) 


i 
Films 


J HILE I was watching 
Keys of the Kingdom,” and ! 
a few days afterward, I liked it 
well for its sincerity and f hat 
t cerity and for wl 





JAMES 
AGEFE 





seemed its reasonably clean eff 
present a hero whose heroism is 1 
As I think it over, much of the sin 
and of the ethics seems beefy, over 
fortable, love-your-fellow-mannish, 


in general rather uninteresting. I think 


er 





the , , 
i Disp ‘ to con ice tne audience that 
t ‘ 

~— ' +} + | - P 
ag i C r i that by giving 
al + » t+ 
f d f 1K ) i net it 
I , ry i* ¥ .f lw 
t cr » ft Vid 1m Wilh manly 
“ie i J 

» f nendir 
} xaiy reas § tor spenaing 


a cassock. The 
een the priest and a 
rior is unusual 
couple of good 
ing red the 


, EF Inveale lave inter 
sort or love: S$ iove inter- 


>on 
- 





: ” Be ns a little weak, for that mat- 
te: d most of your two hours 
. ’ ' ‘ ’ 
be By Chin order that those who can’t 
: te ral conflicts, such as they 
: in always chase them with 
$ , pleasantly exotic. I wonder, 
ti I thought Gregory Peck a par- 
t ted actor. Now, it seems to 
me he probably has talent, in a 
5 ofessional stage, and that I 
. , 1 and misled rather by his 
v, r ; unusual handsomeness, and 
A j } - 
w } more unusual ability to com- 
Is a erity. There are, however, 
“a - 
—_ some unquestionabie pieces Of act- 
; 1 utiful one by Sir Cedric Hard- 
- ‘ LZ id if broad one by Vincent 
} > a plined, high ly charg | one 
if } . Iner nd |] maomne 
t yiraaner, an i imagine a 
I-y » . y ° 
by Edmund Gwenn; I can't 
or trust my tudgment of the 
L ; " > j ' 1 
iow Oid i in ne |] 5 nere 
I suppose it’s a pretty good 
Vi I 
rf wT ‘ ‘ ' 
| around, but I feel about it as 
} t if I were given the original 
os bound in veal, fer Christmas, and 
’ 7 
I had to read it with care. I am, in- 
lentally, getting a little tired of seeing 
: eee ‘ae 
es thought of as “religious” which 


1 
not much more religious meaning 


or-adventurousness tl 


Le 


nsigni 


recoils § good intentions at New 
~s Year's. Not that priests would be by 


ly means necessary to a good religious 
re. I can’t help noticing that they 
never yet been shown on the screen 
eir real business, public or private; 


M 1s screen lovers are se!dom shown 
be capable of love. 

iged Victory” has some briskly 

MES teresting and weil-assembled material 


and te g and 


CFI ‘ the training } re- 
1g phases of Air Force life. Aside 

that I suppose it ts all right, but I 

, t enjoy having anyone try to per- 
1 ‘ le me, so cheerfully and energeti- 
it that the Air Force personnel is 
uf ¢ xcept on composea ot boy 

old enough to shave. “Here 

ie the Waves” is an almost tctally 

f ible n al, which d CS, how- 

r, involve Bing Cr y, Betty Hutton 


louble role), and Sonny Tufts. I 


enjoy Crosby even if he did not 








amusingly kid Sinatra, and prebably D { | { 

even if he did no » but wa Oss 1 sy ( 

a shot; I may | n to tire of Betty ¢ \ VS ‘ 

Hu § Vi some day, I ] { c se to th ieast ) { 

haven't yet; lt 1 Sonny Tufts’s f y of t a yw ( 

work ts almost ly comy 1 of R { A { 
natural” ¢ } is, I think most of ¢ a iy $ A > | 

them natural and rtaining Can't >) of war bonds in or 

Help Sings y f ries Deat a Dur { mein if stand in for | 

bin, a if rou Kern score, and a trip J 1 Vv of the ¢ { 
ross North Amer in 1849, It s | I t a ‘Proxy Pr 

to me this could have been a bea ful 5 iw wn 1 att 

and gay picture; unfortunately it 1s to ft how—t proceed » to ¢ 

é | 
made without much feeling for either real Hollywood Canteen—i tal 
beauty or gaiety. “Music for Millions” ¢ vest in a bar of nose candy on yt 


> A 7 
uses Margaret 





IS RELIGION A DETERRENT 10 CRIME? 


' ' , 
disprove the on that the American 


i hi 


f blic school ts odies and sliow that ejous instt 
tion in the classroom is no rantee of a solution for the 
crm pi yh! n I rea f y 1¢ ited, statist il Analy i$ 
or this im poi nt qu tion, re id 


“Catholic Education and Crime,” by L. H. Lehmaaa, 
in the JANUARY issue of 


CONVERTED CATHOLIC MAGAZINE ® 


“The 


diied by a promp of Former Roman Catholn tests 
Factual, carefully-documented information on the aims and activities 
of the Roman Catholic Church 


Subscription Only $1.00 A Year (10 Issues). 
Canada and Foreign, $1.25. Single Copies, 15 Cents. 





SEND ALSO $2.00 for Special Combination O;f *y of the two timely 
books on the Catholic Church: 
gp “CRUX ANSATA—AN INDICTMENT OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH,” by H. G. Wells, and “BEHIND THE 
DICTATORS,” 


by L, H. Lehmann. 
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AGORA PUBLISHING CO., 

229 West 48th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 

sed $1.00 send me a year’s subscription for “THE CON: 
beginning with the January, 


O For incl 
VERTED CATHOLIC MAGAZINE,” 
1945, issue: 


I am adding $2.00 for combination offer of “CRUX ANSATA” 


and “BEHIND THE DICTATORS,” 
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of phrases, possibly out of sheer excess 
of the warm musical feeling that is 
evident in his playing. 


one (980; $3.75) for 
rs excerpts from Puccini's 
sumably be- 


Victor's 
ae one 


i Boh cn le, 


set 


recorded— pre 


fore the war—by Albanese, Gigli, and 
Cthe with the Milan Scala Orchestra 
under Berretoni. They comprise the two 


popular arias and final duet from Act 1, 
N from Act 2, the farewell 
and the quartet from Act 3, the Rodolfo- 
Marcello duet and the final scene from 


i As I} vc 


Musetta’s aria 


had occasion to men- 


tion “3 fore, Puccini was my first love 
1 ) 

Opera, Dut now I cannot endure the 

ex sive sentimentalities and archnesses 


which moreover lend them- 
of 


Of this music, 


selves to the stylistic mannerisms 


Italian tenors and sopranos that make 
them even worse. These mannerisms 
flourish luxuriantly in almost every 


phrase that is to be heard in this new 
set; as for the singing apart from style, 
tresher and lovelier 


Gigli’s is very be 


4 
4\ibanese S&S VOICE Is 


than it is autiful 


t for 
1U ty, 


when it is not straining for tron power 


itt high notes; Tatiana Menotti’s is the 
tremulously shrieky soprano that ap- 
parently 1s bred for in Musettas; and 
Afro Poli’s is quite a good baritone. The 
conductor's job in this performance, as 
in { periormances Of Us Opera, 1s 
merely to follow the great singers in 
their ¢ wvagances humbly—which Ber- 
retoni does. 

On a single disc (10-1121; $.75) is 
a Prelude and Fugue in E minor by 
Bach (Novello Il, 14; Peters Book 242, 
88) played by E. Power Biggs on the 
Baroque Organ in the Germanic Mu- 


seum of Harvard University. I find the 


Prelu as uninteresting now as I did 
when I listened to it played by Com- 
mette on Cclumbia 14273-D, and the 
I ie only a little m impressive. 
B s plods through them in his usual 
fcur-square fashion; the reverberant 
recording occasionally does not repro- 
duce the polyphony clearly. 

O r single (11-8695; $1) are 
the Mad Scene and Death of the Miller 
from Dargomizhsky’s “Russalka,’”” sung 


by Chaliapin with Pozemkovsky, tenor, 
id an orchestra under Steimann. Except 
liapin’s singing 


and even his singing does 


for Cha it is a very poor 


not make t 


he music interesting. My copy 


of this record has very notsy surfaces. 

Of the two remaining singles, one 
(11-8696; $1) offers a rather tasteless 
medley of bits of Strauss waltzes by 


Johann Sr. and Jr., Eduard, and Josef, 
well performed by Goehr with the Lon- 


The NA TIQ} 


don Philharmonic. The other (11 
$1) offers the Prelude and Menuet ¢, 
Debussy’s early Suite Bergamas: 
which I don't care for even w 


well performed, as it seems to 


Robert Schmitz. 


CONTRIBU TOR § 


JUAN NEGRIN, Prime Mini 


Spanish Republic, is at j 


in London. 


KEITH H 


of The Nation, has just 


r ‘ 
r 
resen 


ITCHISON, assoc: 


returned f 


three months’ visit to Englan: 


JOHN 


GRIERSON 
Canadian Film Board and a recognizs 


1S 


head 


authority on documentary films 


GEROLD FRANK is war « 


ent in the 


Overseas Press, 
BARZUN 
professor of history at Columbia Up: 
versity. Among his books are 
Study in Modern Superstition 
Human Freedom,” 
Democracy.” 

ELI CHAMBERLAIN 


r closely in touc! 


JACQUES 


nym of a 


Balka 


write 


n affairs. 


Near and 


Inc. 


is 


Middle E 


an associat 


and “Culture int 


is the 


“Race: A 
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“Digest” Protests 


& 48 } 





Peri me as One of the edi- 

the Reader's D sf to correct 

ents in your cditorial of De- 

which referred to the report 

Magazine and Newspaper Com- 

y ‘ - 

, of the National Council of 

hers of English. Your editorial re- 

ed on figures from that report, and 

, ignored the fact that the report 

; rejected by the Executive Cominit- 

e ( that association (vote five to 

two) because it was unreliable, unsci- 

entific, and lacked objectivity. As to the 

xery figures you quoted, the Executive 

(ommittee’s analysis says: ‘This array 
percentages is confusing.” 

From these misleading percentages 

wr editorial concludes: ‘To give the 

eff if presenting a cross-section of 


in thought, a substantial propor- 

f the ‘hotbed’ articles were planted 

other periodicals first, and then re- 
ited by the Digest.” 

t in two and a half 

-ars—from January, 1942, through 


¢ LAA oe ' 
1944—out of 1,095 articles, those 


The facts are tha 


voted to economics, government and 
litics, industrial relations, and tnter- 
155. Out 


these, 41 articles were first created 


t 


ial relations numbered 
igh the cooperation of editors of 
magazines with editors of the 
!, were published clsewhere, and 
reprinted in the Digest. 
, 41 out of 1,095 articles, less 
11 4 per cent, dealing with so-called 
bed” subjects, were reprints from 
magazines of articles created by 
Digest. Your total certainly does 
give this impression. 
Even ot the 4 per cent, very few of 


ry 
A.illS 


» articles were controversial in char- 
‘ r 

One expects The Natton not to accept 

curate material from a subcommit- 
e report so biased that it was rejected 
y the parent body. 
FULTON OURSLER 

Pleasantville, N. Y., December 6 


[We find nothing to correct in our 
editorial comment. Mr. Oursler, inter- 
tingly enough, uses different years and 
in his analysis a criterion somewhat dif- 
‘rent from that used by the commit- 
¢ of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. Yet he admits that 26Y/, 
per cent of the Digest articles devoted 
to economics, goverament and politics, 


ot ed to ( [ ; with edi 
tors of D ‘4 ite the 
harsher t p> for its € )- 
mious eG | . % find that the 1S 
virtually no « f between “' 
facts” as cited} by Mr. Oursler and th 
m s] aj 1g ry , ‘ntages ( d by th 
committee of the National Council! of 
certainly not 


Teachers of English 
enough to affect the conclusions of the 
editorial. The fact that the Digest pub- 
lished 1,040 articles outside of this con- 
these 


troversial area and that none of 


were “‘planted’’ seems to us to be 
largely irrelevant, as was the action of 
of the Na- 
Regardless of possible 
has 


the Executive Committee 


tional Council. 


munor inaccuracies, the committee 


useful service in calling 
the 
staff- 


arformed 
pertorme da 


attention to the extent to which 
Digest is not a “digest’’ but a 

planned publication whose planning, by 
Mr. Oursler’s own admission, affects the 
well 


THE 


contents of other 
as the Digest 
Vv 


NATION. } 


Magazines as 


itself EDITORS 


Facts of Life 
Dear Sirs: 


the letter of John 


I was interested in reading 

W. Scoville in your 
November 30, in he 
espoused the principle of laissez faire. 
remind Mr. Scoville that the 


e industry, to which he is at- 
1 
h 


issue of which 
1 wish to 
automobi] 
ta hed, 
develop to its present proportions with- 


would never have been able to 
out the subsidization of highway build- 
ing by government and taxation by gov- 
ernment for such purpose. 

When the first concrete highway was 
built in Detroit, there was opposition 
because of the burden placed upon the 
taxpayers, which would benefit only a 
smal! proportion of the people. Years 
later an appropriation by the state of 
$50,000,000 for highways was opposed 


on the same ground. Since then hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have been 


spent by government in highway con- 
struction in America, and the other day 
Congress adopted a post-war highway 
program which will eventually cost 
$3,000,000,000. Without the constant 
improvement of the highways to meet 
the changes in automobile design and 
engine power the automobile industry 
would never have been able to expand. 





| 4 { po 1 ft avia i 
! 
Ww | { Lfori y years 
to C 
i he Chry er Corp rafion with 
| } . i! a 
which Mr. Scoville is cons 1, 


lart 


years DacK undertook a program of ei 


ating lead p 


o1soning among its em 
p] j } 
ployees and did 


quite a thoroug! 
worker: » an { of 


it, to the benetit of the 


the c rporation and, in identally, of the 
whole community. No one would accuse 


the Chrysler Corporation of being dicta- 


torial, or bureaucratic, or even paternal! 


istic, because it undertook this program 
of controlling lead poisoning. 

But in the city of Detroit there are 
many square miles of dilapidated build- 
with 


ings 


filthy alleys and unsanitary 


food provision houses and markets 
which propagate rodents and spread dis- 
ease. Now 


suggest that the public markets and pro- 


suppose someone were fo 


vision houses which cover large areas 
be placed in concrete buildings and con- 
corverting most of the 


crete cellars, 
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Z lust it trvainin not a toxthook 
course | f erles of fascinath: ey writ 
ing tas which lead to the act I prepa 
ration, under editortal direction, of short 
stories, art es. feature estorics, whatever 
you are best fitted to do 


FREE CATALOG 


TODAY for 
tells all about 
agazine writing 


Send our free catalog 


opportunities in 


" 
which 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 97 


By JACK BARRETT 










































































ACROSS 


+ 


aid it y! 
in the soup 


government 


er would find moi 
hedge 


form closely 
ting what might a 


he soul” 
‘are what happens, 
n’t happen to him 


DOWN 
A homely spouse 


Mé h ine il I 
Putfed himeelf 
bull, in the f 
Seems rather a precarious grip to get 
on a 250-pound wrestle: 

ive the poor workman en 


for complaint 


maker 
resemble the 


isic 
up to 


ible 


ar (anag.) 
not know his weight to an 
e, but he knows his way to an- 
seldom haunts 
» learning lies, And 
ere Mercury can rise” (Vope) 
Since he always spelt it this 
should we assume that the 
couldn’t spell his own name? 
Wind harp 
Plant good dea ed in fencing 
A dray tar 


“ery l ’ 
lo | iow, 


breast 


the 


way, 
Bard 


revi¢ 
, to love, and 
then to part, Makes up life’s tale to 
many a feeling heart” (Coleridge) 
Dropped and picked up with facility 
by a Cockne y 

» unmarried state, in short 


or 
“J 


“/ A iit 


No. 06 
PIPTT: 9® 


BOLUTION TO PUZZLE 


CLERGYMAN; 6 
EMOTION; 10 CATALPA; 11 PAN; 12 
TICKET; 13 ADAM; 15 CHEERING; 16 
COBNUT; 18 FOMENT; 20 FORTRESS; 23 
TASK; 24 DRAGON; 25 GAS; 28 RAIMENT; 
20 KNGRAVE; W ANGER; 81 CONCORDAT. 


ACTOSS :—1 


1 CHEAP; 2 ENOUNCE; 3 GLIT- 
MENACING: 5 NICHES; 6 
PUTT 7 PALADIN: 8 TRAM-MATES; 14 
MONTENEGRO; 15 CAFETERIA; 17 JOE 
GREEN; 19 MISSING: 21 ENGLAND; 22 
CRITIC; 26 SCENT; 27 PEER. 


DOWN 
TERING; 4 





The NATIoy 
land of those markets to parks for 4, 
benefit of residents in a blighted 
surrounding these markets; it would, 
deemed by Mr. Scoville paternalig:. 
tic, and an_ interference 
private enterprise. 
py t] * warel 
ory buildings along the rive 
h no longer depend on water tra 
ation, were condemned by the ¢» 
the land replotted for re 
ses and converted from 
door to a beautiful par! 
hat also would 
terence with private enterprise 
x to Mr. Scoville’s theorn 
pose the automobile indus 
enters the field of prefabricate 


arket 


? 
cordi: 
But sup 
se 


and discovers that a m for sy 
houses in large enough numb 

sure mass production requires 
ernment condemnation of the 
filthy, insanitary areas in the ¢ 
the replotting of such areas int 
districts within parks to be rente 
tenants or sold on long-term p 

I am quite certain that the a 
industry would not consider government 
activities 

£Ov ernment 
] 


5 0 


intervention in such 


warranted extension of 
prerogatives any more than it « 
ernment appropriations for t! 
struction of highways. 

| HARRY SLAVIN 
Detroit, Mich., December 18 


The Moyne Incident 
Dear Sirs: Here is one reader w! 
not like your editorial on the 


Moyne incident. 
You shed tears over the death of 
British beer baron, forgetting 
British will exact a terrific penalt 
that one killing. You forgot 
that the brave men who will 
lives for that 


call our attention to the long-~ 


incident 


murder being 
colonial « 


acts of perpets 
Nazi-minded British 
When the British closed the 
Palestine to innocent men, wom 
children who were attempting to « 
from Nazi Europe, they became guilt) 
of murder. 

Please don’t whitewash British crm 
inals who are attempting to 
‘Moyne incident” to justify past 
future murders. It is our duty to 10 
that our government act to comp lt 
British to remove Nazi-minded of! 
from Palestine. If we acquiesce in th 
British betrayal of Palestine, we onl} 
pave the way for future betrayals on 4 
larger scale. LEWIS I. DUBLIN 


Brooklyn, N. Y., December 6 


act 
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